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TERMS FOR 1875.—RATES TO CLUBS. 


Subscription Price, single copies $3.20 per annum, in- 
cluding prepayment of postage throughout the United States and 
Canada by the publishers, instead of by the subscribers, as hereto- 
fore. Four copies, $10.9, which is $2.65, postage prepaid, per copy; 
eight copies, #21. The party who sends us $25 for a club of nine 
copies (all sent at one time) will be entitled to a copy free. Post- 
masters and others, who get up clubs in their respective towns, 
can afterwards add single copies at $2.65. Special commission to 
agents and competitive cash premiums for the largest lists. Send 
for particulars. Agents desired in every township, to whom exclu- 
sive territory will be guaranteed. Money should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Postal Money Order, or registered letter. Currency sent by 
mail is at the risk of the sender. 


Money Remittances.—Never send us currency in a let- 
terif itis possible to get either a Postal Money Order,Check, or Draft 
on NewYork; if you must send currency by mail,do itin a Registered 
Eetter. Every postmaster is required by law to register letters 
when requested, on payment of eight cents. Either people are care- 
less, and do not enclose meney-when they say they do, or somebody 
sometimes steals the money. In either case we can not be respon- 
sible for the Icss. All our advertisements say, and we here repeat 
it: ** CURRENCY SENT BY MAILIS AT THE RISK OF THE SENDER.” 


Che Outlook. 


The inflationists could not have asked a more 
promising field than Ohio in which to fight for 
their favorite theory; they cannot, therefore, 
doubt that if they insist on battle hereafter, they 
can only hope for such glory as comes from the 
manly endurance of affliction. The battle in 
Ohio was not one between the great. political 
parties : the Republican platform was as meaning- 
less and cowardly as that of the opposition was 
unwise ; besides, there are plenty of hard-money 
Democrats even in Ohio, and many rag-money 
Republicans out of Congress. The only real point 
at issue was the currency question, and when we 
find the hard-money party victorious in a State 
which has for ten years had the benefit of Mr. 
Pendleton’s teachings, we are justified in assum- 
ing that hereafter the operations of the inflation 


party will be more productive of annoyance than 
danger. 














——--ape 


The honesty and good sense of the American 
people can be profoundly trusted, and a coura- 
geous appeal to those qualities is the highest polit- 
ical wisdom—that is what the Ohio election means. 
The Democrats began the campaign by an auda- 
cious appeal to ignorance and selfishness. They 
declared openly for inflation, and foreed the fight- 
ing on that issue. The local Republican leaders 
wavered, dodged, and tried to raise side issues. A 
few, of higher courage, met the Democrats square- 
ly on their own ground. The popular response 
to such utterances as those of Woodford and 
Schurz showed the party leaders that courage was 
wisdom. They followed the pioneers, though late 
in the day, took unequivocal ground for honest 
money, and won the battle. Deserve to sueceed, 
and you will sueceed,—a lesson that selfishness 
never learns, and the highest honors are left for 
the men who hold all honors less than truth and 
duty. 
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A clever article in MacMillai’s on “The Mili- 
tary Future of Germany,” brings for the moment 
into special prominence a topic always full of in- 
terest ior the English as well as all the continental 
peoples. The theory which Colonel Chesney 
ably presents is that it is Russia toward whom 
Germany looks as her next great opponent; and 
that it was to forestall a future Russo-French 
alliance that the German government proposed 
last spring to strike another crushing blow 
against France while still weak. That this pur- 
pose was very seriously entertained at Berlin, and 
that only the Czar’s intervention averted the 
attack, seems now to be generally believed. The 
present friendship of Russia toward Germany is 
understood to rest on a single life, the Czar’s heir, 
the general spirit in the Russian upper classes 
being understood to be decidedly hostile to the 
new Empire. Whatever may be the immediate 
occasion of the next outbreak, or the exact com- 
bination of forces, the feeling is universal that 
war is ‘‘in the air ;’ and Germany, magnificently 
armed, disciplined, and administered, seems as 


Anything more utterly senseless to the eye of 
pure reason or of philanthropy than the great 
European war which seems impending can hard- 
ly be imagined. Its motive is the low, barbaric 
hunger for ‘‘ the first place,” a passion for military 
glory that is just on a par with the impulse that 
sends one bulldog at another's throat. The Wa- 
tion, some time ago, took us to task for intimat- 
ing that the culture cf which Germany was the 
vaunted example had, in her case, a large alloy of 
very ignoble selfishness. We think the present 
temper of that nation justifies a severer stricture 
than we uttered. Admirable as the great empire 
is in many respects, the dominant spirit of its 
ruling class, accepted, to all appearance, by the 
nation at large, is sheer passion for military pre- 
eminence. The ‘ belief in her own mission to be 
the controlling influence, the civilizer and organ- 
izer of eastern Europe,” is such a sentiment, it 
appears, as induced her to meditate a blow with- 
out shadow of provocation, at a weakened nation 
that she desired to utterly crush ; and the same 
lofty sentiment as to her destiny makes of Europe 
an armed camp, trembling on the brink of a war 
equally causeless and cruel. The civilization that 
bears such fruit does not seem altogether perfect. 


———_ce@> 





Secretary Bristow has refused to compromise 
with a prominent member of the Western Whis- 
key Ring, and the disappointed applicant now 
awaits the return of the President. We hope and 
believe that President Grant will sustain his Sec- 
retary, and establish, once for all, the principle 
that, while compromises are allowed to those who 
ignorantly offend, full penalties are to be paid by 
the willfully guilty. 
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It is not a disgrace to Wendell Phillips that he 
does not know all about finance, but the readers 
of his last letter cannot help wondering where he 
learned some of the odd things which he writes. 
He tries to disprove Mr. Schurz’s statement that 
the fluctuations in gold were caused by men’s 
doubts of the nation’s ability or willingness to 
pay, by saying that the gold premium in the 
latter part of 1863 and the opening of ’64 averaged 
as low as in 1867 and ‘68. Has Mr. Phillips no 
banker acquaintance to remind him that the na- 
tional successes at Vicksburg, Gettysburg, and 
Port Hudson in ‘63 sent gold down, that the 
frightful subsequent increase of national expense 
and the lack of success in the fie!d caused a steady 
advance until September, 64, when the capture 
of Atlanta sent gold down nearly twenty per 
cent. in a single day? The gold quotations of the 
very war period to which Mr. Phillips alludes are 
as good evidence as Mr. Schurz could ask to 
strengthen his own statements, and the peaceful 
years—'67 and ‘68—to which Mr. Phillips alludes 
are equally eloquent in Mr. Schurz’s favor, for in 
these the inflation heresy, managed by Mr. Pen- 
dleton, spread so rapidly that until the nomina- 
tion of Seymour, a hard-money man, it seemed 
doubtful whether the Democratic party would not 
declare for inflation. The results of the principal 
October elections showed the weakness of the 
inflationists, and gold, which had been nearly or 
over 140 for some months, fell nearly ten per cent., 
and has never reached 140 since, except on Black 
Friday. The gold record since 68, read in con- 
nection with the proceedings of Congress, shows 
exactly when inflationists in Congress were most 
vigorous. 
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Senator Alcorn’s telegram to the JZribune on 
the Friar’s Point trouble is the clearest exposé of 
negro misrule we have yet had, and the character 
of the relator will prevent the setting aside of his 
statements in the manner peculiar to politicians. 
The document is all the stronger for the publica- 
tion, at the same time, of Ex-Senator Pease’s 
gloomy views as to the immediate future of Mis- 
sissippi. Mr. Pease is a Northern man who owes 
his rapid rise in politics to the negro vote ; when 
he and Ex-Gov. Alcorn, who is a born Southerner, 
agree so nearly as to the cause of the Mississippi 
troubles, no reasonable reader can doubt Gov- 
ernor Ames’s management is either dishonest or 





Yet in little danger from any quarter. 


A SEPTEMBER GALE. 
By Joun W. CHADWICK. 


LOSE as a limpet clinging to the rocks, 
Battered and drenched by the remorseless gale, 

I watch the wild commotion it has made, 
Through the dim twilight peering eagerly. 
The waves are running higher than the masts 
Of the small craft they drive so swift along, 
Driven themselves by the loud-cracking whip 
Of the fierce wind, and chasing each the next 
With toam, like hair, blown wild before the blast. 
That flying fringe of foam from every wave 
Is like the breath of restless, fiery steeds, 
As from their quivering nostrils it is driven 
’Gainst the hot flanks that steam just on before, 
When all the field is torn with flying hoofs, 
And all the air is full of cheering cries, 
A moment ere the hosts in battle join. 
The waves, like steeds, are pawing at the rocks, 
And snorting loud and roaring as in pain, 
While, like a streamer long, the flyipg spray 
Tugs at the harbor-buoy, and like a dog 
In leash, or tiger chained, at every pier 
Seme vessel strains and frets and chafes in vain. 
And there are cries of quick and sharp command, 
Thick-spiced with oaths, borne shoreward on the wind 
From schooners’ decks as they drift hopelessty, 
Dragging their anchors at their cables’ length, 
To dash, at last, upon the pitiless rocks 
And strew their tackle on the whelming sea. 
And as I watch the elemental rage, 
My heart is wild with joy and ecstasy. 


Now all is dark, and now a sudden flash 

Of lightning from an ecbon mass of clouds 
Turns every crest to gold, to gold the masts 
Of every vessel hurrying to her doom; 

To gold the light-house at the harbor’s mouth, 
Sending its steadfast warning o’er the bay ; 
And by that fiash I see, not far away, 

A woman’s face, as pale as palest death, 
And haggard, too, with speechless agony. 
My joy isdone. O, woman, Heaven keep 
Thy husband mid the smiting of the seas, 
And bring him safely to thine arms again, 
And to the mute caresses of his babes! 





FRUIT TREES. 

“ And God said, Let the earth bring forth grass, the herb 
yielding seed, and the fruit-tree yielding fruit, whose seed is 
in itself.” 

OD be praised for the grass, and for the herb, 

but more abundantly for the trees! As it 
respects fruit-trees, not only do we rejoice in 
them, but we marvel at the invention, and at 
their possibilities. For the tree has a nature sus- 
ceptible of education, or drawing out. Behind 
the primitive apple there was another possible 
apple a little larger and more flavorsome, and 
that one had within it one still better, until we 
come to the Swaar, or the Golden Russett. In 
this way the original apple carried in its loins all 
its posterity. Thus it was with the plum. The 
original Adamic plum is supposed to have been 
the sloe, yet found wild in the woods, and whose 
acetous qualities are such that one eating them 
unawares is in any other mood than that of 
thanksgiving. Yet, in a prophetic mood, looking 
forward to the descendants to that interior plum, 
imaginary, potential, nascent, we can suppose 
Adam to have given thanks. He must be with- 
out moral sensibility who can look upon a gener- 
ous plum-tree in our day, of light and luscious 
privilege, and not give thanks. And in this ad- 
miration even the lower creation joins. The cur- 
culio makes the plum a cradle forits baby ; the 
hornet, the bee, the wasp, the ant, the bird, all 
bless and eat; while man, endowed with reason, 
eats and gives thanks for the plum that is, and 
that it is not what it was in Paradise. 
Did you ever eat one of the fruit of Pyrus Ja- 
ponica (the Japan quince)? Every one knows 
the brilliant shrub whose crimson blossoms are 
like a fire, and might well suggest that this was 
the ‘‘burning bush” that Moses saw. At any 
rate it is a burning bush unconsumed every 
spring. As the shrub grows old, it bears round, 
hard quinces, very fragrant to the smell, but hard 
enough to do service in battle. We never heard 
of any one using them for culinary purposes ; but 
this year our hearts were moved within us to save 
them to human uses. So we gathered a dozen 
and conferred with the cook: ‘Let them be 
stewed slowly all day, with sugar and water— 
a little water, but much sugar.” In the very 
spirit of science we tried the compote, and re- 





disgracefully inefficient. 


| delivered it to the cook with instractions to stew 
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another day with sugar in more abundance. The 
fight went on, and I cannot say the sugar ever 
got the victory. But nevertheless, by the follow- 
ing receipt, the Japan quince may be made to 
answer a good purpose :—For one bundred pounds 
of sugar, select ore quince. Put them in separate 
vessels, and let them simmer for seven days. Let 
both cool, eat the sugar, and bury the quince 
where nothing can ever get at it. If any one 
wouid like to bet on a hogshead of sugar against 
one Japan quince, we can furnish him with 
quinces, but would remind him of the sinfulness 
of betting. 

The day is gone by when one could plant fruit- 
trees and leave them to take care of themselves. 
By the sweat of our brow must we eat fruit from 
our own trees. The only orchard that I know of 
where there is an annual crop of good fruit, sure 
and steadfast, is Fulton Market. On your own 
grounds you earn every peach, plum, cherry, 
pear, quince, or apple that you pull ripe from the 
branch. Many a yard or little garden nook has a 
single tree that can be nursed and coddled, and 
it always bears nobly. But when a score of trees, 
and, still more, a hundred, are to be looked after, 
defended against enemies at the root, on the 
bark, in bud, blossom, and fruit, fortified against 
the varying seasons, it will be found that they 
need about as much pastoral care as a like num- 
ber of men. Enemies increase with the improve- 
ments of farm and garden. Every semi-century 
it becomes more difficult to defend choice things 
against the ever-increasing inseet host—to say 
nothing of the ineffable spores of fungus floating 
invisibly in the air, seeking what to devour. 

Nevertheless, to those who are elected thereto, 
the enjoyment of orchard, garden, and forest 
abundantly repays all toil and watchfulness. 

There is a genius of tree-loving. One may 
love books and good men and preeious stones 
and fine pictures and noble architeeture and the 
sights and sounds of the sea and landscape on 
hill and valley, and imagine that he has all joy 
which can come through the portals of taste and 
beauty ; but there is another and distinct nerve of 
pleasure touched by nothing but trees, and which, 
when played upon, gives a charm and deep, quiet 
gladness that fills the heart, soothes its troubles, 
and makes it thankful every day and hour forthat 
divine decree which caused the grass, the tender 
herb, and the tree to come forth from the ground. 


as 
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OCTOBER DAYS. 
By Jor. BENTON. 


AM afraid I have spoken lately with a little 
too much feeling of the prevalent surliness of 
September, for it had some delightsome, dreamy 
days, after all; but I was not alone in noticing its 
low temperature, and its freaks of frost and freez- 
ing. A friend writes me from Washington, now 
in his thirtieth year of residence there, that he 
has never known.a September so cold in that city 
as the one just ended. So, with some sunny 
abatements, this characteristic of it seems to have 
gone far and wide. But our October bids fair to 
bring up the calendar of fall to its accustomed 
high level of honor, by the beauty and splendor 
of its brief-going days. It is marvelous what 
fine effects the quiet valley and hillside take on in 
this season of fruitage and transfiguration. The 
artist who has tarried late with his easel and 
palette, need not go far from the doorway now to 
find the viewpoint for a picture ; for all the erial 
roadways to-day lead to visions of beauty. He 
may set his easel at any angle, and find the re- 
sources of color none too lavish or plastic for re- 
porting the display before him. 
“ There is a tinge of gold, 
And blue and red on smoky hilis afar, 
Like the soft colors of the bow unroiled 
When thunders cease to jar. 
* There is a crimson stain 
On palpitating leaves that droop cnd sigh, 
Where patriots poured their red blood like the rain 
When trumpets shook the sky. 
“Crowned emperors and kings, 
In royal robes of gold and purple clad, 
Are not so gorgeous es the wood where swings 
The nest the orioles had.” 

Something almost eluding expression belongs, 
too, to the delicious atmosphere of this time. It 
seems to have a new bodily life and presence. In 
its unsurpassed clearness, it acts as a mirror or 
lens of enchantment ; and has a tonicity and spirit 
almost strong enough to bottle. I find a morning 
walk on the neighboring hill, or by our circling 
,Webutuck, which was once a famous hunting 


border of the Indians, as bracing to the step as 
it is bountiful to the senses and the imagination. 
‘*Give me health and a day,” says Emerson, (an 
October day, perhaps), ‘‘and I will make the 
pomp of emperors ridiculous.” One can see now 
with almost sharpened eyes and spirits, the sepa- 
rate objects even in the remote distance, standing 
out as it were in a sort of heavy relief. 

What artistic touch was it that massed such 
palpably contrasting color, and yet laid it in such 
juxtaposition as not to offend but to soothe the 
eye? There is not a shade misplaced or overdone. 
The delicacy of half-tints and the occurrence of 
neutral ones are never wanting in any stage of the 
panorama as it passes, to give the picture coher- 
ence and harmony. The forest everywhere is a 
perfect orchestra of color, and remains so from 
the%day the first notes are struck, in the third week 
of August, until the curtain falls in November. 

It used to be thought, and is still a half-current 
belief with many, that the artist of all this holi- 
day attire is the Frost ; but we know now that it 
is due to the natural ripening of the leaf itself, 
and would go on just the same at the proper 
period, if frost should for once step out of the 
calendar—as we may observe when no early frosts 
appear. 

Our writers, from Washington Irving down- 
wards, have commented on the exceptional beauty 
of American foliage in October, for nowhere in 
Europe is there anything equal to it. There are 
a few bright leaves, I believe, in the English au- 
tumn, and still more on the hills of Scotland, if 
what I have heard is good authority, but these 
are trivial compared with the gay and gorgeous 
palette which nature flings down upon our Ameri- 
ean hills and woodlands. That the, phenomena 
we witness_to-day does not exist across the water 
is almost evident from its lack of chronicle in 
English literature. It would be hard to make 
some of our English cousins believe that we revel 
here at this time in colors that suggest the rain- 
bow ; and we are told that some city bred people 
are to be found even in our own country who 
know as little of the giory of this month as it was 
said Dr. Johnson did of the sunrise. Mr. Thoreau 
says: ‘‘T remember riding with one such citizen, 
who, though a fortnight too late for the most 
brilliant tints, was taken by surprise, and would 
not believe there had been any brighter.” 

The willow, the apple-tree, the Lombardy pop- 
lar, and some other trees, are still tenacious of 
their summer hues—and these, with the various 
evergreens, add to the general effect. But the 
maples have a caprice in their time of coloring 
which may be observed in a row of identical 
species. Almost always in the row there is one 
maple which gets in partial or full dress before 
its fellows seein aware of the coming carnival. 
And now from the window where I am writing 
I can see a linden in the banks of the stream 
which at this date (October 11) shows in the 
perspective very nearly the unchanged color of 
June. Mr. Thoreau thought that the seed of the 
early ripening maples ought to be advertised in 
market, and ‘‘ perhaps they would soon be in as 
as much demand as are the early radishes.” It is 
to him we are indebted for the best description I 
am familiar with of autumnal tints. In his essay 
under that name he says: ‘‘ Poor indeed must be 
that New England village’s October which has 
not the maple in its streets. This October festival 
costs no powder, no ringing of belis, but every 
tree is a liberty-pole on which a thousand bright 
flags are waving. . . . What is a gallery in the 
Kouse to a gallery in the streets, which every 
market man rides through whether he will or 
not?. . . A-village needs these innocent stimu- 
jants of bright and cheering prospects to keep off 
melancholy and superstition. Show me two vil- 
lages, one embowered in trees and blazing with 
all the glories of October, the other a merely 
trivial and treeless waste, or with only a single 
tree or two for suicides, and I shall be sure that 
in the latter will be found the most starved and 
bigoted religionists and the most desperate 
drinkers.” And things still worse than this he 
predicts. 

One grudges the passage of time and feels its 
value in these days. He would keep it all—for 
there is so much to solicit the walker abroad, and 
into new and unfrequented ways. Even the old 
paths are themselves new, for yonder hillock bears 
aloft a crown and glory that it did not wear a 

week ago ; the mountains in the horizon are now 
turned to gigantic hanging-gardens, on which are 
placed leaflet and color in a scale of grandeur 
that suggests Titanic forces, and makes the ordin- 





ary flower-garden a mere toy of the fairies. It is 





easy to see in that solitary, transfigured maple, 
which makes the pomp-of our meadow, or in the 
ruby flash of that one scarlet-oak, a mammoth 
bouquet or a monster jewel. It is said that 
Xerxes once stopped his entire army to enjoy the 
beauty of a single tree—but how would he have 
ever marched at all through the fields and fancies 
of October? It is somehow a military month. 
The shrill fife of the blue-jay, the drum of the 
partridge, and the multitudinous shining banners, 
put in us an almost military stepiand ardor, as if 
it were meant the lapsing summer shoyld be at- 
tended on its departing way by the stateliest 
signals. 

Very pathetic and touching are the early car- 
petings and windrows that begin to appear of 
dead and fallen Jeaves. We walk over pavements 
of gold. Barbaric and oriental splendors lie at 
our feet, and turn their tints to each toying 
breeze. Every tree is a polite cavalier to-day, 
and treats the simple village maiden as Sir Walter 
Raleigh did England’s famous Queen, by throwing 
its gay cloak at her feet—and, says Thoreau (who 
preémpted the idea before me): ‘‘A queen might 
be proud to walk where these gallant trees have 
spread their bright cloaks in the mud.” How 
appropriate just now are Parsons’s subtle and 
delicate lines : 

“ October strews the woodland o’er 
With many a brilliant color; 
The world is brighter than before— 
Why should our hearts be duller? 
“ Sorrow and the scarlet leaf, 
Sad thoughts and sunny weather— 
Ah me! the glory and the grief 
Agree not well together.” 





ONE MORE ASCENDED. 
By Mrs. HARRIET Bercurr STOWE. 
O* Thursday morning, Oct. 7, the Rev. Thomas 
Ryder, pastor of the Stoney Street Baptist 
Church, Nottingham, England, passed into the 
higher life at the house of Prof. C. E. Stowe, 
Hartford. 

Mr. Ryder had worn himself down by fervent 
revival and temperance labors in England, and in 
consequence an enlargement of the great artery 
of the heart had supervened. The disease sub- 
jected him to paroxysms of most agonizing pain. 
A sea voyage, however, had proved an immediate 
relief, and when he arrived in America he felt 
himself, as he expressed to the writer, so entirely 
restored that it almost hurt his conscience to be 
spending his time in rest and amusement. 

It was the good fortune of the writer during a 
fortnight spent at the White Mountains to form: 
his acquaintance. 

A peculiar modesty and delicacy of nature led 
Mr. Ryder to shrink from rather than court ob- 
servation. Though bearing with him letters of 
introduction from some of the best known men in 
the religious circles of England, he did not make: 
himself known to any one. 

In the most quiet and unobtrusive manner he be- 
eame aconstant attendant of the morning circle 
for prayer which was held in the parlors of the 
Twin Mountain House. It was customary, after 
the close of the devotional exercises, to spend an 
hour or two in hymn-singing at the piano, and 
then we soon found we had in Mr. Ryder an ac- 
complished musician, competent to lead our voices 
and read at sight any music ; but as he did not in- 
troduce himself by name, it was only by consult- 
ing the hotel record that we found his name and 
position. After this we found him most kindly 
ready to gratify any one who asked by singing to 
us in the parlors. 

Great interest was expressed when it was found 
that he had been present at some of the recent 
revival meetings of Moody and Sankey in England, 
and could sing the songs which have had so re- 
markable an influenee there. There will be many 
who may read this notice who will remember the 
stillness at the morning prayer circle when, at Mr. 
Beecher’s request, he first sang the pathetic hymn 
of the ‘‘ Ninety and nine.” He was possessed of one 
of those tenor voices which seem to unite the 
strength of manhood with the tenderness of wo- 
man. In the same exquisite manner he gave us. 
‘‘Jesus of Nazareth passeth by,” and 

* Hark, the voice of Jesus crying 
Who will work for me to-day ?” 

On the last Sunday of his stay at the White. 
Mountains, there was a gathering of about 5,000) 
souls in the great tent, and at Mr. Beecher’s re- 
quest Mr. Ryder took the platform with him to. 
lead the singing. In the interval of waiting for 
the last comers Mr. Ryder was requested to sing” 


the “‘ Ninety and Nine,” and the moment the first . 
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dones of his beautiful voice were heard every 
sound in the great multitude was hushed to a 
breathless stillness; the third verse in particular 
was given with a pathos that was irresistible.* 
«' But none of the ransomed ever knew 
How deep were tho waters crossed, 
Nor how dark was the night that the Lord 
Ere he found the sheep that was S lo: it. 
Out in the desert he heard its 
Sick, and helpless, and ready to c ie. 


passed through, 





And on the last lines his voice arose with a tri- 
umphant fullness. 


And all through the mountsins thunder riven, 
And up from the rocky stcep, 
There rose a cry to the gato of hes 

Rejoice! Ihave found my shecp. 
And the angels echoed around the throne, 
Rejoice, for the Lord brings back his own.” 


iven, 


When he led the singing his face and atti- 
tude were as one inspired. Immediately around 
the platform were many of the singers of the 
Plymouth Church prayer-meeting, accustomed to 
blend their voices together, and the singing was 
good to hear. Would it have been sad or glorious 
to him and us had it been nade known then that 
he was so soon to join that great multitude whom 
no man can number, who are before the throne of 
God ? 

When, afterwards, some one spoke of his lead- 
ing of the music as such a help, he said with a 
smile, ‘‘ You Plymouth folks can sing!” and that 
evening, in the parlors of the hotel, he joined with 
them in singing to a late hour, and with great 
apparent enjoyment. 

It was with regret that we parted from Mr. Ry- 
der when we left the Twin Mountain House, he 
on his way to Niagara and Canada, and we for 
home in Hartford. We obtained, however, the 
promise of a visit in Hargford, and were looking 
forward with interest to the time when we should 
be able to introduce him to our Hartford friends. 
But in place of him came a telegram on the day 
he was expected announcing his illness in New 
York. The next day, however, came a letter say- 
ing that he was relieved from pain and would be 
with us that evening. 

He came, looking in perfect health, and even 
more than nsually cheerful, and we passed with 
him a delightful evening. His powers of agreeable 
conversation were remarkable, and he appeared 
intelligently familiar with all that was best worth 
knowing of men and things in his own country. 
Mr. Ryder united great refinement and delicacy 
“of mind with great liberality of thought. There 
was about his views on religious questions a pecu- 
iar freedom from prejudice and passion, and 
clearness of spiritual insight ; and the personal 
‘impression that he made was of a singular rest- 
fulness and sweetness of nature. The peace 
which passeth all understanding seemed to be the 
habit of his soul. 

In the course of this last evening of his life, 
with his usual obligingness, he sang again the 
melodies which had delighted us at the moun- 
tains, having assured us, in answer to an expressed 

-apprehension, that his disease never affected his 
voice, and certainly his voice was never of a more 
full and ringing clearness. But while singing the 
well-known hymn ‘‘ Almost Persuaded” his voice 
faltered on the second verse, and he said simply, 
‘“*Why, Mrs. 8., this affects me so that I cannot 
vecommand my voice,” and rose from the piano. 
But he remained below to a late hour examining 
with interest memorials of friends and things in 
England which were shown him, and finally he 
said cheerfully, ‘‘ You must send me off when it 
is time, our English hours are so different from 
yours,” and took his candle and retired. 

The next morning he was found, as in a tranquil 
sleep, with a smile upon his face ; from the dream 
of life he had passed away to the reality of 
heaven. The physician who was immediately 
sent for pronounced that death had been instan- 
taneous, probably by the rupture of the blood 
vessel. It had been a translation without a sorrow, 
a care, a fear, to the rest that remaineth for the 
people of God. 

Immediate word was sent to the Rev. Mr. 
Emerson, the nearest Baptist minister, who came 
at once and assumed in the kindest manner the 
-whole charge and responsibility of the necessary 
sarrangements. 

His church book that was found among his 
papers showed him to be pastor of a church of 
between four and five hundred communicants, 
rand the memoranda accompanying showed the 
efficiency, thoroughness and completeness of his 
methods of church work. 

The funeral of Mr. Ryder was numergusly at- 


—_—. 


* See Hymn on first page, 





tended in the Baptist Church, all the Baptist 
ministers taking part in the services. The floral 
decorations were peculiarly beautiful, the spon- 
taneous gifts of Christian friends. A cross of 
white rose buds, sent by the South Baptist 
Church, stood on the desk behind the coffin, and 
another beautiful cross laid on the head of the 
cofiin was the gift of u lady. Beneath were two 
palin branches, and still lower a lovely bouquet of 
flowers sent in by a young English girl as the gift 
of a country woman. It was intended to photo- 

graph the floral arrangement to be sent to his 
friends. Thus has passed from us one whom to 
know was to love. 

Mr. Ryder belonged to that increasing class who 
are sometimes spoken of as Christians of the 
higher life, those for whom earthly care and sor- 
row have ceased, and who on earth have entered 
into the secret of that peace which Christ giveth. 
The books of devotion which he earried with him 
were allof this class, and a book of daily prayers 
which lay open on his table had probably ex- 
pressed his last earthly thoughts. 

Among his books ‘was a manuscript collection of 
hymns and tunes made for his own use, and these 
all breathed the peculiar spirit of restfulness and 
trust. One of these which was read at his funeral 
is the best expression of the peace of the higher 
life. 

How sweet, how passing sweet, 
Rest even here to see, 

To rest my soul at Jesus’ feet, 
So near, my Lord, to thee. 

At dawning light I lay 
On thee my every care, 

Tor well I know thro’ all the day 
My burdens thou wilt bear. 

Thoth sorrows darkening fall, 
I still will rest with thee, 

For thou dost hear the ravens call, 
And thou dost care for me. 


Night falls with shadows deep, 
With thee I calmly rest, 

Thou givest thy beloved sleep, 
Close nestled to thy breast. 





MISUSING SCRIPTURE. 
By Rev. Gro. B. NEwcoms. 


UNYAN, the Wesleys, and other pious men 

i) of the last century, often resorted to their 
Bibles much as the ancients, drawing out a text at 
haphazard and applying it as a divine oracle to 
the case in hand. 

This, though now an obsolete practice, is not 
more unreasonable than a habit which prevails of 
taking a single Scripture precept, unqualified by 
the general tenor of Scripture, and applying it 
indiscriminately to all persons under all circum- 
stances. 

The recent clever bit of satire on modern Chris- 
tianity, entitled “ Christianity a Civilized Hea- 
thenism,” owes much of its apparent force toa 
fallacy, the common fallacy of assuming that 
every teaching of the New Testament is complete 
in itself, and intended to be strictly construed 
and applied with the inflexibility of a statute to 
all circumstances. Indiscriminate enforcement of 
many of the precepts of the Sermon on the Mount 
would make society impossible. For instance, we 
do not ‘‘give to every one that asks” us, because 
we know the omnipresent ‘“ tramp” would soon 
leave us nothing worth giving. We are forced to 
conclude, if an intelligent interpretation did not 
suggest it, that there are many teachings which 
are not of unqualified and indiscriminate appli- 
cation. 

It is too little considered, in the use of the 
Bible, that this book is for the whole world, and 
not only comes out of many minds and times, but 
is for the use of mankind, and that so it is round 
like the planet; many-sided. The whole truth is 
not condensed at any one point inethe Bible; you 
must go round its circumference of statement to 
get the whole. The Bible, being for the world, is 
like the world, giving all sides a showing in its 
pages. Thus its teachings often seem to conflict 
with one another, because it sweeps the whole 
circle of duties, which from opposite quarters 
come converging to the same center. 

Thus the Proverbs enjoin on us to save, spare, 
and go security for no one, while the Sermon on 
the Mount with equal emphasis bids, Spend and 
Lend! Those that mourn are blessed in the Bee’ 
tude, while the epistle insists, Rejoice everr 
On one of Paul's pages we read, Be dili “07°: 
business, and the next seems to incu] gent = 
indifference to the world. One pe’ vate entire 
meekness and lowliness of spirit ——e" teaches 
rouses martial ardor with its tr ’ while another 


flict <umpet-call to spir- 
itual conflict, offers crowns and applauses to stir 


a noble ambition, and cries, Quit you like men, 
Be strong! 

Opposite sides of truth are freely exhibited, 
without any especial care for an immediately visi- 
ble consistency, to appear in the same text or 
chapter or connection. Here there streams from 
the open Bible spiritual sunshine such as never 
shone on earth for sweetness, and, open it again, 
its pages seem almost to smoke with wrath and 
to shudder with the blast of a tempest. Its 
moods are as diversified as those of Nature; it is 
kaleidoscopic as the creation. 

But do not these oppositions, if they may be 
called so, of both doetrine and precept in the 
Bible match exactly a corresponding oppositeness 
we observe in human conditions and needs, which 
has given rise to the proverb, ‘* What is one man's 
meat is another's poison” ? 

Here is the irrepressible temperament, for in- 
stance, boiling over with energies, self-assertions, 
ambitions ; there are horses, as well as men, of 
that temnperament, and the horseman knows well 
that whip and spur were not made for them and 
must not touch them. For men so constituted, 
the Beatitude of meekness was written ; the hum- 
bling, repressive, quieting precepts of the Gospel 
were shaped for such and for their case can hardly 
be overstated. 

But surely we have met a character which 
needed quite the opposite regimen; needed not 
this fine white angel's bread of the Gospel, but 
rather its coarse, stimulating, muscle-making 
foods; one always gravitating toward rest, and 
only too content to bring up the rear; one of the 
kind who is happy when he can sit in the sun all 
day and think of nothing. The most stirring and 
caustic applications of truth are none too strong 
for his case. But how apt these two classes are to 
get each other's portions! It is just the sensitive 
and conscientious Christian who is most likely to 
be lashing himself in private with such texts as, 
‘*Work out your own salvation with fear and 
trembling ;” ‘‘Watching for souls as those that 
must give account;”’ whiie the drowsy, sunny, 
optimistic natures seek the green pastures and 
still waters of the word, where it murmurs oblivi- 
on of the cares of to-morrow and blessed invita- 
tions to rest. 

All through life run these paired oppositions, 
actually calling for a contradictoriness of treat- 
ment such as we find and perhaps find fault 
with in the Bible. There are people who cannot 
laugh and people who cannot be serious: what 
sagacious physician of souls would prescribe for 
both in the same terms? There are those who 
eannot keep anything, and more whose grip on 
their own only grim death can rival. There are 
those that bend like a reed, too flexible to stand 
fast in their lot, and there are men that are like 
rods of iron, endowed with no yielding virtue and 
secretly proud of their stiffness and obstinacy. 
These pairs of opposites run through the world, 
and a Book that is to guide so many men of so 
many minds must flash at their faults out of 
the four quarters of the heavens of truth, and 
send many a message that is suited to one and not 
at all to another. 

But many read the Bible omnivorously, as if 
no selection of its precepts according to individ-. 
ual needs were intended. 

The more frequent mistake made, however, in 
the use of the Bible is, that people take out of it- 
what they relish rather than what they need. Or . 
needs and our wants are two things often. W ge 
indulges and feeds our idiosyncrasies is me L- 
come than what criticises, represses a” oo 
them. The easy tempers love to } ad — 
things prophesied. The stiff, st- —_ emcots 
natures take a grim delight in~- Herein 
the searred, voleanic Sinais of the Bible; the 


lic linger in t 
melancholic linger in the le wr valleys by the waters 


prbaredarertemy ag relish of tears to drink in 
festivity around th che frivolous keep up endless 
mind Sober-side _e text which was written to re- 

8, over the way, that “there is a 


time to laugh , : 
” . and a time to dance.” i 
Cromws . 
, » il, the man of iron, needed, more than 
most, 


Gos’ vhe soft and mellow influences of John's 
a _ vel through all his character ; but instead, in- 





alging his natural appetite, he fed his hard and 
somber nature on the terrors and denunciations 
of the Old Testament. And it is precisely the 
self-indulgent and easy-going people who are sure 
to skip the hard places in their Bible, to neglect 
the corrective acids which they need, and like 
bees go about extracting only the honey of the 
Divine mercies. 

Everything in the Bible is good for something ; 





not necessarily, however, for everything. 
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It has been said, ‘‘ Beware of the man of one 
book.” In a different sense it might be well said, 
Beware of the man of one text; for he is proba- 
bly making more of it than was intended, exag- 
gerating by the encouragement of it an already 
overgrown and dangerous idiosyncrasy. 

No one text will do to make a Bible of. Even 
so good a one as, ‘‘Be not conformed to this 
world,” is capable of gross exaggeration by a 
cold, censorious and gloomy nature, which with- 
draws with a certain relish into rigidity and isola- 
tion. ‘There are people,” says one, ‘“‘who are 
not content with keeping their souls white, they 
want them starched !” 

The Bible is to be used as a vast storehouse 
for mankind, out of which each seeks his meat 
from God, according to his kind and nature. 

If our habitual use of the Bible leaves us un- 
humbled, uncorrected and self-complacent, may 
we not well inquire whether we have not taken 
some other’s portion, and missed the word that 
was meant for us ? 

Various forms of fanaticism, moreover, and re- 
ligious wrong-headedness, are directly traceable to 
the over-straining of one text out of its relations 
to the whole Bible. 





THE AUTUMNAL MIGRATION OF 
BIRDS. 
By ERNEST INGERSOLL. 


OING home from my office just before day- 

JX, break, these calm October mornings, I some- 
times hear overhead faint little calls, so tender 
and far away that if the ear was not trained to 
observe them they would never be noticed. These 
small cries are the notes of delicate birds flying 
South. It is delightfully mysterious! Where 
have they come from? and where are they going 
thus by night, and straight over forest and farm, 
and city and sea? If we go into the woods we 
shall find them peopled by a different folk than 
erowded their arches six months or three months 
ago. The thrushes, which have made melody all 
summer long, have-unstrung their harps, and are 
silently taking their leave. The dainty, satin- 
slippered ground warblers and wagtails have left 
their fern-coverts. The scarlet tanagers, that used 
to glow among the trees like firebrands, have 
kindled the maples and flown away, taking with 
them titled orioles and crazy chee-winks. In their 


place are strangers—fox, and white-throated, and. 


gray-crowned, and tree-sparrows; the northern 
pe-wee ; the tiny kinglets and little groups of 
warblers chattering gaily in subdued tones among 
themselves. There is a quiet, serene satisfaction 
expressed in the demeanor of these autumn visi- 
tors altogether different from the exultation and 
riotous singing of the full-plumaged hosts which 
return to us in spring. Yet they are—all except 
the young birds of the year—the same that we 
saw when the crisp oak-leaves under our feet were 
unfolding from juicy buds. But in some cases 
birds which were common in spring are very rare 
now, and vice-versa; this has come to bea rule 
with some species that we can count upon, since 
we have learned that in the spring. they always 
migrate Northward by a route west of the Alle- 
ghanies, and return along the coast, or just the 
opposite. 

If you ask why they go north at all, I must tell 
you that these sparrows and warblers only differ 
from all other birds in going farther. Every bird 
moves more or less with the seasons. Crows, for 
example, are here pretty much all winter, but not 
the same individuals: those who built their nests 
in our woods are now in Virginia, and the ones 
we see to-day are visitors from Canada. Our 
autumn birds went north to find suitable places 
in which to raise their young. A bird cannot 
live anywhere, although we have come to think it 
as free as air. Even the eagle and the frigate bird, 
soaming over continents and oceans, must have a 
home wherein to hatch their eggs. The choice of 
this home by any bird depends on several things, 
but upon one consideration in particular—the 
chance of getting suitable food for its young. 
For whatever be the chosen diet of the parents, 
the chicks must have their tender worms and flies, 
—and an astonishing quantity, too—until they are 
strong enough to gather their own subsistence, 
and gradually adopt the rougher fare of their 
parents. If the birds cannot find the necessities 
of their home life here—and only about one bird 
in three does—they must go on to the high Cats- 
kills or the higheg Adirondacks, to the plains 
about Quebec, or to the wilds of Labrador, to 
those mysterious mountains south of Hudson’s 


Bay, even to the reedy shores of lakes close under: 





the Arctic circle, that have scarcely time to get 
free from ice before another winter freezes them 
again. No explorer has been to such high lati- 
tudes that he has not found birds yet nearer the 
pole in the summertime. But the Arctic summer 
is a short one, and the adventurous water-fowl 
that have been consorting with th. polar bears 
are early chased out by Jack Frost. Then two or 
three families join together for the journey, and 
some bright morning whirl away from the ice-clad 
shores buoyed up by a favoring wind. Soon they 
come upon other friends and warn them, and that 
strange longing to travel seizes upon all as this in- 
creasing army of messengers sweeps by, and ‘* Up 
and Away !” is the cry as every wing is stretched 
toward the south. After atime they move more 
leisurely, and the hardier winter birds who don't 
care for cold weather so long as the tall grasses 
are not snowed under linger behind, while the old 
males of all kinds gradually outstrip the females 
and weaker young, and reach us a week or so 
ahead of the rest. Thus the fugitives keep just 
in advance of winter as he, also, marches south- 
ward, flying mostly by night, and by day picking 
up a bountiful harvest of berries, ripened seeds, 
larve and eggs of spiders and beetles and flies, 
and such insects as they can capture. 

By the last of October about all the small, short- 
winged birds are gone from our woods—some no 
farther than Cape May, some to the rice-fields of 
Louisiana, some even to the West Indies and Hon- 
duras. Then the tardy robins collect in noisy 
flocks and depart as though they had done us a 
great favor in staying so long; the few last blue- 
birds revive their spring notes fora day, and at 
night reluctantly drift away, twittering gentle 
farewells as they go; cawing crows, like huge 
crayons, draw black lines across the sky ; a soli- 
tary hawk wheels majestically athwart the lurid 
November sunset; and we are alone with the 
snow-birds and the gathering storm. 





A PERFECT DAY. 
By CARL SPENCER. 


ie earth is wrapped in a dream of blisa, 
In a rest complete ; 
And the touch of the air is like a kiss, 
Comforting, sweet. 


And the tiny creatures are singing low 
As a lullaby ; 

And the watching silence doth stir and giow 
As the wind creeps by. 


And there is the sun’s own mantle flung 
On the chestnut-tops, 

And yonder are tangled rainbews huag 
With shimmering drops. 


And over the things so soon to die 
Isa gentler law, 

A hush of peace, anda tenderer sky 
Than the summer saw. 


Open the windows wide to-day, 
Where a soul may dwell, 

In the heart of a palace grand and gay, 
Or a prison-cell. 


O look, ye happy, till pleasure grows 
To a nobler thing ; 

Till you bring your joy as the amber flows, 
For an offering. 


And look, ye weary, till grief and pain 
Transfigured shine; 

Rejoice for the crimson glory’s gain, 
The holiest sign. 


O mourn ye never that hope is lost, 
That rest delays ; 

They are after summer and after frost, 
These sweetest days. 


Often and often will skies be gray, 
And hearts be sad; 

But the Lord hath made us a perfect day— 
Let us be glad! 





CHANGE AND PERMANENCE. 
By Rev. R. CorDLey. 

E must all have wondered at the exhaust- 
less variety of the works of God. In 
watching a long procession pass by, we see a con- 
stant recurrence of certain types of faces, but 
never two faces exactly alike. As a face passes 
us, we may think we have seen one just like it. 
But bring the two together, and the resemblance 
vanishes. Of all the thousands of faces we see, 
no two are alike. Yet there is but little difference 
in the size and form of human heads, or the order 
of human features. They are marvelously alike, 
yet marvelously different. The trees of the forest 
are wonderfully alike. We recognize the same 
varieties the world over, by the leaf or the bark, 
by the root or the fiber. Yet there are no two 
trees alike—no, not even two leaves alike in all 

the myriads of the forest. 
There are these two parallel truths running 





through the works of God—similarity and diver- 
sity. There are two other parallel truths as 
strongly contrasted as these—permanence and 
change. Everything in God’s kingdom is con- 
stantly changing, yet under everything there are 
elements of permanence. The ocean is never 
still, and its appearance never repeats itself. You 
may look at it for hours, and every wave has 
something of itsown. You may watch it day by 
day for years, and never tire of its ever-changing 
face. Yet the ocean is the most fixed of the things 
of earth, in other aspects. Its color never 
changes ; its boundaries never enlarge or con- 
tract; its tides never fail; and its rocks and 
Shoals and streams, and even its winds, are 
mapped down with such certainty that the sailor 
need never miss his reckoning. 

The seasons are ever changing. They pass rap- 
idly before us like the scenes of a panorama. 
Spring brings its birds and flowers, and covers 
the bare earth with beauty. The blossoms fall, 
and summer matures its fruits. The harvest 
comes, and the products of the year are garnered. 
Then the grass fades, and the leaves fall, and the 
earth is left bare again. The trees draw in their 
juices, and the vital forees of nature are locked 
up by the strong bars of winter. 

Yet, locked up by the frost, and buried under 
the snow, are the germs and seeds of another 
summer. Out of this apparent death another life 
shall spring. Under these constant changes are 
the fixed forces of nature, which have brought 
summer and winter, seed-time and harvest, with 
unfailing regularity, ever since the world began. 
Before one set of leaves fall, the buds are forined 
from which another is to grow. As one crop de- 
cays, it drops the seeds from which a more abun- 
dant crop shall come. 

The history of the*world exhibits the same feat- 
ures. Looking at it by epochs, it seems like a 
kaleidoscope. Every turn shows a new adjust- 
ment of the nations. We look at one time, and 
Babylon is mistress of the world. We look again, 
and Persia is the conqueror of Babyton. Another 
turn, and Alexander bas made Persia a province. 
Alexander dies, and his empire is broken into 
pieces like glass dashed upon the pavement. 
Another turn, and Rome has gathered up the 
fragments and rules the world from her seven 
hills. So confident of permanence are they, that 
they style her the Eternal City. But her ‘“‘decline 
and fail” were as wonderful as her rise. 

So we might keep turning, and see new nations 
and new dynasties at each turn. We can hardly 
believe now that less than four centuries ago 
Spain was the leading nation of the globe; or 
that two centuries agd Holland was supreme on 
the seas; or that a few years later Peter the 
Great was working as a ship-carpenter in the 
dock-yards of Holland, in order to carry the use- 
ful arts into the then wild and barbarous and al- 
most unknown empire of Russia. 

But under all these changes there have been 
elements of permanence. Man’s nature has re- 
mained the same, and the laws that govern the 
formation of society have remained the same. As 
one nation passed away, man’s nature compelled 
him to form another. While therefore there has 
been constant shifting, the same features appear 
all along the course of human history. As rock 
and shore confine the turbulent ocean within its 
bed, so there are settled principles in man’s con- 
stitution which keep his ever-changing social life 
within certain fixed bounds over which it cannot 
pass. 

We have prophetic intimations of still greater 
changes, when the most stable things we know 
shall change. There is nothing so fixed as the 
stars above us, and the shining heavens over our 
heads. When the sailor has lost his reckoning, 
and the seas have bewildered him, when his com- 
pass fails and his charts are all in vain—if he can 
only see the stars, he knows each one will be at 
its post ready to guide him to his desired haven. 
Yet we are told that these heavens shall be rolled 
up like a scroll—like a roll of parchment—and 
that God shall fold them up like a garment, and 
lay them away, when they have done their work. 
Yet the prophecy adds, ‘‘ But thou art the same.” 
The same power which made the worlds, and 
kept them in all their stages, and then folded 
them up when they had served their end, will re- 
store them again, as new heavens and new earth, 
purified, refined, and perfected. 

As another year opens, it is natural we should 
review the past, and look forward to the future. 
Great changes have marked the one. Greater 
changes still will mark the other. Time is always 
flying, and day and night alike we are drifting 
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towards the great destiny before us. But we are 
drifting under God’s guidance. 
“ We know not where his islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air ; 
We only know we cannot drift 
Beyond his love and care.” 


omowth Pulpit. — 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

















CHRIST, AS A PERSONAL POWER* 
“Tor none of us liveth to bimself, and no man dieth to 
himself. For whether we live, we live unto the Lord; and 
whether we die, we die unto the Lord: whether we live, 
therefore, or dic, we are the Lord’s."’"—Roo. xiv., 7, 8. 


E hear much of being true to one’s self, of 
\ self-centered men, of well-balanced and self- 
contained men. The little truth that is in these 
phrases, for the most part, “ shines into darkness, and 
the darkness comprehends it not.” These are a kind 
of cant phrases and watchwords of a scheme of selfish 
and belittling culture. Neither strength of nature, 
nor nobility of character, nor heroism of conduct, is 
found in one who finds his center of influence in him- 
self. It is our alliance with great natural laws, it is 
our alliance with the race, it is our alliance with God, 
that makes us significant. All true greatness is cen- 
trifugal, working out from a center, and not in toward 
it. The ideal manhood is a nature that perpetually 
aspires to something greater and better than itself. 
As every plant i3 light-seeking, and grows not self- 
moved, so every wholesome nature reaches out toward 
something higher than itself—some sun—and feels up- 
ward. The law of selfishness increases in force as we 
20 toward the brute. It is the necessity of the uncer- 
creation to be chiefly self-seeking. We mark the 
degrees of removal from the brute creation not only 
by the variety and quality and increase of mind-force, 
but by its susceptibility to foreign inspiration; by its 
sensibility to subtle and invisible influence from with- 
out; and by its power of reflecting its energies upon 
‘Others rather than of absorbing them. A man must 
find bis center outside of himself, or be like a top 
which spends its useless life in whirling around its 
smallest point. Iutellect, beauty, force—these were 
the old Greek trinity. Now, Christianity recognizes 
all of them, but it regards them as auxiliaries, sub- 
ordinate, serving somethiag higher—for there is some- 
thing higher than intellect, there is something higher 
than force, and there is something better than beauty. 
The highest manhood resides in disposition. Quality 
and power of emotion are the noblest elements of 
character; and reason and knowledge and experience 
work to and for that which is the essential being— 
namely, emotion, out of which comes disposition. The 
gréat apostle is never tired of affirming this peculiari- 
-ty of Christianity—that it does not stand in conse- 
quence of the intellect, that it does not stand by 
reason of poetry, or rhetoric, or grace, or art, or 
beauty; but that it has an interior and central power 
which springs from the influx of the Divine feeling 
and the kindling of the human feeling—and feeling is 
the man. 

The highest influence in the world, then, according 
to the truth as it is in the Gospel of Christ, and as it is 
expounded in the letters of his disciples and apostles, 
is personal influence. Men are affected more easily 
and more universally by lower than by personal influ- 
ences. As the capacity for receiving is one of the 
“marked characteristics of nature in man as contra- 
distinguished from the brute creation, the susceptibil- 
ity to the higher forms of mind-influence marks the 
exaltation of man. We have had much investigation 
and much light of truth thrown upon the collateral 
‘and subordinate influences which go to fashion nation- 
al life, and which affect individual character. Climate, 
occupation, customs, laws, governments, industries— 
all these are significant and emphatic powers, and 
they do very much to modify and shape the habits 
and the thoughts and the religions of men. It is not 
in any wise necessary to deny this, as if it were de- 
tracting from the real power of the gospel. Person is 
‘higher than any of these. These are more universal 
because they are easy, and because we are yet so much 


‘animal ourselves, and because we live on so low a 


plane that we are affected by the lower tiers of influ- 
ence which exist in creation. But the higher forms of 
manhood do not depend upon customs and laws and 
:governments and climates. It is not climate that 
makes poets or artists; climate has but an incidental 
influence upon them. It is not climate that makes 
grand enthusiasms and heroisms. Persons have more 
power than anything else. We see this in the disclos- 
ures of the household. What the father and the 
mother are determines very largely what the child 


.shall be. Whatever may be the thermometer, what- 
“ever may be the winter or the summer, whatever may 


be the industrial tasks, it is the father and mother that 
make the man. 

Though this be comparatively so in the lower 
spheres of life, it is most significant in the higher, and 
is coming to be recognized everywhere. In other 
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words, personal power, the power of living souls on 
living souls, the power of ripe life on nascent life, is 
more and more understood. 

And that which is begun in the household is fol- 
lowed up in the schoci. No book can do for a scholar 
what the teacher can. In one sense everybody is se!f- 
educated; in auother, nobody is self-educated. It is 
the inspiration and the impulse which we derive from 
without, kindling us and Girecting us, that fashicoa 
good education; and where there is a true teacher 
and a true pupil, there are few more powerful influ- 
ences in life than the personal infiuence—the living 
power of a thinking, emotive soul on disciples or pu- 
pils. 

We see it, in a ruder form, in clanship, and among 
soldiers, following their general, their chieftain, their 
hero; and although personal influence may not be yet 
as regulated, though it may not be as widely diffused, 
though it may not be subject tosuch arrangement and 
use, as it might be, yet wherever it does occur we see 
the highest triumphs of force to be those which spring 
from living personality exerted on living personali- 
ties. It is the soul that has ia it the most stimulus for 
souls; it is the life that can strike fire and kindle life 
again; and while we believe in the great physical laws, 
and the great social and civil laws of the world, and 
recognize and desire to see explored and more thor- 
oughly arranged these secondary, collateral influ- 
ences, the primary power of the universe; for the 
highest good in man is the exertion of power by one 
living soul ou another living soul, or by many on 
many. 

We are prepared, then, to understand more than the 
philosophy, that Christ is the manifestation of God, 
or the translation and interpretation of God into a 
form and condition whicb shall be operative in buman 
life. Since this is the great power, we should look for 
some such range of it as shall enable men to “‘ grow in 
grace,” as it is said, ‘‘and in the knowledge of the 
Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ.’”” It seems to me that 
men have missed the question entirely, following the 
Greek speculation, What is Christ? Not as the New 
Testament puts it, as ‘‘ the power of God, and the wis- 
dom of God, unto salvation,” which is the only point 
of investigation open to us: the world has spent ages 
in exploring what is the nature of Christ as related 
to the eternal Father. 

Now, what Christ’s nature is, as related to the God- 
head, is totally beyond the reach of man’s experieuce. 
There is no penetration, nor is there any analogy 
through which, by inference, we can arrive at the 
settlement of this question. It is, by its vastness, and 
by its strangeness to any human experience, utterly 
beyond the reach of men; and all the long study, the 
fine speculation, and the minute adjustment which 
have taken place on the question of the relation of 
Christ to the Godhead is “ love’s labor lost’’—no, love’s 
labor gained for confusion and vexation of spirit. 
That side of truth as it is in Christ which is within our 
reach is what he is to the human soul; and that, not 
from the stand-point of government—another great 
error into which religious reasoning has fallen; as if 
we were to derive all our ideals and conceptions of the 
divine administration from the imperfect machinery 
and crooked poiicy of earthly courts and govern- 
ments; as if the combined artificial forms which are 
necessary to man by reason of his weakness, his heavi- 
ness, and his dullness, were the appropriate analogies 
by which we were to open the secrets of the existence 
of God, and the truths of the moral government of 
God. 

There is more truth of God in a mother’s heart than 
under all the crowns of earth; and there is more real 
theology in the household than in all the courts and 
all the legislatures and all the judgments of the whole 
round world through all time. To undertake to inter- 
pret the Divine nature in Jesus Christ on the wrong 
side, which is beyond our reach, or from wrong mod- 
els, obscures and so misleads. 

I think men are incompetent to understand a spirit. 
I think that this is not only the declaration of the 
word of God, but also the experience of mankind. I 
do not think that a hearty enthusiasm of love—if I 
might so say, a benignant fanaticism—couid be created 
in a human soul toward a being who had no exposition 
to us whatever through the senses, that the imagina- 
tion could take hold of. And I take it this is the full 
meaning of the apostle when he declares that we see 
God “through a glass, darkly” when we think of him 
as @ pure spirit. For we are not pure spirits, and we 
never saw a pure spirit. When a spirit is to be seen, 
it has to appear as a make-believe form. It may not 


be of gross matter, but it goes so far into matter that | 


the eye can see it or the ear can hear it. It has to re- 
duce itself to such conditions that it can be recognized 
by bodily tests. 

As we are in the flesh, he that would speak to us 
must speak to us incarnately. So Christ was incarnat- 
ed, not simply as a sign of humility, although his in- 
carnation may have worked considerations of that 
kind in our reflection. 

If Iam to know what is in a Greek book, it must be 
interpreted for me into the English tongue—for I am 
free to confess, I read Greek in English better than in 


\the original form. If one would make kuown to me 


the Arabic, the Syrian, or the Aryan, there must bea 
translation. The idea must be taken out of the form 
of simple knowledge, and put into those forms, and 
represented by those symbols with which I am famil- 
iar, and by which alone I can be made to understand. 


Hafiz may sing in Persian, but 1 cannot hear his song 
unless I may hearin English. Homer may charm in 
Greek, but not until the poets of my mother tongue 
have rendered him is he a poet to me. God may reign, 
and heaven may chant gladness, and the eternal 
spheres may be full; but he is no God interpreted to 
me until I behold him in those corditions from which 
all knowledge comes to me—conditions which he 
made, and which he infixed in the world. I can see 
God only with the constitution which he gave to me. 

Therefore, when it wes needful to bring near to men 
the conception of God in the Old Testament dispensa- 
tion, he was brought near to them as the God of Abra- 
ham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. He 
was brought near to them through symbols of patriot- 
ism, through pride of descent, in various ways; but 
still he was revealed to them most imperfectly. What 
the law could not do, in that it was weak through the 
flesh, Christ came to do in another and better way: 
and when he appeared, he was translated into condi- 
tions adapted to the human understanding, in so far 
as it was possible for him to be incarnated. 

Now, if the problem of the incarnation was to show 
how everything in human life is a representation of 
the Divine being; if the object of it was to show that 
God exists as Creator as he exists in man and in all 
the infinite and wonderful truths which he bas re- 
vealed respecting himself and his government, it was 
a failure; but if the purpose of the manifestation of 
God in Christ Jesus was to bring into the world a per- 
sonal power which men could understand, appreciate, 
fee), which should draw men near to it, and through 
which they should be prepared for more comprehen- 
sive sympathies with the spiritual realm, so that when 
it should be opened they could go forth into the liber- 
ty of the other life, then it was a success. 

Christ is declared to have been “ the wisdom of God 
and the power of God unto salvation’ to every man 
who believes; and this is the point of view in which 
we are to look upon him. Jesus Christ manifested as 
many of the great qualities of the Divine nature as 
could be introduced into buman life and human expe- 
rience through human forms and by buman speech, 
in order that poor struggling, needy men might have 
approach to God himself through him, and be enabled 
to take hold of those great central elements—personal 
existence, personal beauty, personal sympathy, per- 
sonal purity, personal righteousness, personal love, 
succor, pity, pardon, help. 

So the Eternal Spirit gave himself to the world in 
the person of Jesus Christ, not that we might rack our 
brains with all sorts of metaphysical questions as to 
how three could be one and one three—a kind of 
mathematical devil-puzzle; not that we might spin 
long webs of mystical thoughts; but that that which 
has proved to be in all time the chief power in the 
world—personal power—might stream forth upon 
mer, quickening their understanding, their moral 
sense, their sense of kindness and mercy —giving 
them, in short, inspiration, aspiration, and eleva- 
tion. The office of Jesus Christ is to be a personal 
power. 

Now, the suffering and death of Christ were exposi- 
tory. The theory is stated almost in words: “ Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his 
life fer his friends.’’ The giving of life, in other 
words, is the measure of intensity and quality. Jesus 
Christ came to interpret God, and did it to the univer- 
sal consciousness, and to the imagination of all man- 
kind, by actions which contained in them the sum of 
the human conception of what was grandest and no- 
blest and best. bdo not say that nothing more than 
that was comprehended in this great act of the Divine 
nature. I take it that as many influences streamed 
from it on the other side as on this, and that there 
were heavenly relations and aspects of which we can- 
not know until we get there; but, in so far as man is 
concerned, the suffering and the death of the Lord 
Jesus Christ did not have a remedial influence on law 
and custom, as theologians have interpreted it te 
have. I do not deny that it has an influence, but that 
it exerts such an influence as is claimed, I do deny. 

When, however, we look upon it from the apostle’s 
standpoint, as a revelation of God, as a personal 
power, which all men cay understand in a measure, 
and which they can draw near to, then we see that 
the steps of Christ’s life were such as to develop God 
in such a way as totouch the understanding and sym- 
pathy and feelings of mankind. 

It is true that the greatest part of the life of Christ 
has had no record. Nevertheless my granary does 
not contain one thousandth part of that which I saw 
in the field when it was growing. Our love of minute 
history and the literary tastes which have grown 
upon the world lead some men into doubt and trouble 
of mind, and cause them to say, “If Christ was the 
manifestation of God to the race, how is it that no 
provision was made for portraiture ? How is it that 
he wrote no statutes? How is it that the apostles did 
not think of making any record until twenty years 
afterward, and that even then these records were so 
fragmentary?’ We must remember that the Gospel is 
not a literature, nor is God a litterateur ; he is a power, 
an influence, and the things that were in Christ were 
not, when he got up, how he took his breakfast, what 
he ate, how he traveled, what clothes he wore, who 
his mother was, who his brethren were, how many 
times he spoke, and what were the things that he said. 
The revelation of God in Christ Jesus could be made 





manifest by a few facts as well as by many; and the 
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simple question is, Does the life of Christ, as set forth 
in the four Evangelists, amount to a disclosure of 
divinity such as the world never had before, and 80 
full of power and influence that the world has never 
begun to grow up to it? Has that been achieved ? 
Then we do not need that the vehicles, the subordi- 
nate organs, by which it came to pass, should be re- 
corded, 

I drive not all the straw into my granary; Idrive 
the wheat in. The stubble and straw which were 
necessary for its production I leave outside ; but that 
which is produced—the wheat—I garner. And with 
the wheat f do not eat the chaff. The chaff was the 
mother’s bosom to the wheat while it was growing; 
but when it was grown it was chaff, and had no 
longer any function; and we blow it away. And yet 
we do not think we have lost anything from the bar- 
vest-field because the straw is left and the chaff is 
thrown away. There is the bran which the cattle eat, 
and which some physiologists tell us we ought to eat; 
but sensible people do not eat bran. It is but a brown 
paper that wraps up tbe grain; and if you save the 
wheat, the mternal substance, you have all of the 
harvest. 

Now, there is much historical straw. There is much 
of the external and mere physical conditions of the 
life of Jesus Christ that is not recorded. It would 
have satisfied my curiosity, and yours as well, if it 
had been. I should like to know what he said as he 
sat every evening under the palms and under the 
olives of Gethsemane. I should like to know what he 
said when the great red day, which had been furious 
with bigotry and persecution in the temple, grew 
calmer, aud he drew away and sat with his disciples, 
and communed with them. Would to God I could 
hear the tones of Jesus’s voice as he sang the Psalms of 
David ; but I cannot, you cannot, none can. These 
things we shall never know here. 

But that which is transcendently above everything 
else is, What is the thought of God? What is God’s 
disposition? What does he think of me? What is he 
willing to do for me? That is not lost. That is open 
to the understanding of the savage or of the child; and 
yet it tasks the understanding of the wisest men—for 
we are forever growing into a knowledge of it, and 
never coming to the end. It is ‘the wisdom of God 
and the power of God unto salvaticn.” It is the reve- 
lation of God in the beauty, the sweetness, the sympa- 
thy, the loving care, the gentleness, the self-sacrifice 
of Jesus Christ. And is God other than that? Was 
Jesus more beautiful than his Father? And when we 
rise in the judgment day, and stand before God, shall 
we need that Jesus shall stand like a veil betwen us 
and the terrible light of his Father’s face? Away with 
such barbarism! Away with such heathenism! Jesus, 
as we understand him, represents but a small part of 
God. The quality we understand. So I understand 
the quality of water by one drop; but I never could 
know from that one drop what is the thunder of the 
ocean. The quality of God’s self-forgetfulness and 
self-sacrificing love I can understand in Jesus Christ; 
but I understand them only in part. When I shall see 
Christ as he is; when he shall have resumed the glories 
which he laid aside; when he shall appear in the form 
of which his body on earth was but the germ or seed; 
when we shall behold him, not with those limitations 
with which he walked in Jerusalem, when he looked 
through the bars of the flesh: not simply as what our 
reason and our imagination have fashioned him to be, 
but in his true and full being, then he will surpass any- 
thing that we have ever conceived of him. And when 
I stand before my eternal Father, he will be unspeak- 
ably better than any conception I fm able to form of 
Jesus Christ: not better than Jesus Christ; but better 
than anything that was revealed, or that possibly 
could be revealed, as the manifestation of God through 
bim. 

Now, it is this conception of God that is to be the 
appropriate remedy—not the antagonist, but the 
remedy—of that materialism which is tending, in our 
time, to unsettle the faith of men. We see how much 
the truth goes unrecognized in theology. For, unfor- 
tunately, theology is so pugnacious, and sets itself so 
against every new thought that is developed, as to 
make men choose beiween the lower and the higher 
and more comprehensive truth, and thus alienate 
them from the church and its teachings. 

There is, by reason of these infelicities, a very wide- 
spread and deep-seated skepticism. Men in our day, 
for the most part, do not want to be skeptical. There 
was a time when skepticism was bitter and malignant. 
When the church was bigoted and tyrannical, men, 
inspired by a desire for emancipation, were right in 
contending for liberty and free-thought. Voltaire 
was more Christian,.with all his scoffing, than were 
the so-called Christians of his age, as they were repre- 
sented by a despotic and bloody-footed priesthood. 

In a later age skepticism becomes purely intellectual. 
Not having such provocations, and not being stirred 
up to such bitterness, it becomes purely philosophical, 
and in astill later age popular. When men—working- 
men—feel themselves trodden under foot; when men 
see that riches give power, that culture gives power, 
and that power has always oppressed weakness; when 
the law of life is really the law of nature—namely, that 
the weak are driven to the wall by the strong; when 
the Gospel does not bring any better fruit than nature; 
when the poor and ignorant in society are baffled and 
fleeced and used by those who are more fortunate than 
they—then it is no wonder that there is wide-spread 





skepticism, and that it springs up everywhere among 
the great working masses of the nations. 

But there is no skepticism possible to true religion. 
Find me, if you can, on the earth, in any latitude or 
longitude, a man who had a mother that suffered for 
him, that nursed his weakness, that cared for bis cult- 
ure, and that worked herself to a shadow that he 
might be of substance—and disbelieves in her! Show 
me, if you can, in the history of the world, a man 
having such a mother and hating those qualities in 
her that made him what he was. The whole world 
is united in this, that a love which sacrifices itself for 
another is noble. The heroism of the nursery is a 
thousand times greater than the heroism of the throne 
or of the battle-field. But what hot-house nursery 
can represent that of which motherhood is only a 
miniature form—namely, the all-loving and all-nursing 
heart of God? 

He gave himself. Do you suppose that means that 
Christ died in Jerusalem? He did once; but do you 
suppose that God’s nature was made manifest in its 
everlasting form by that’ one single historical act? 
The disclosure of God in Christ Jesus is, that the su- 
preme power of the universe is held for purposes of 
goodness; for the exaltation of the race; for the 
cleansing of men from animalism. For, as Milton 
represents all things as springing from the earth, and 
the lion as caughtin his !oinsand pawing to get free; so 
mankind are emerging from their lower conditions; 
and the question of questions is, What is the thought, 
the temper, of God, as he sees the whole race? Having 
created it, with what disposition does he sit, and watch 
through the ages, its evolutions? Is it with severity? 
Is it with absolute decrees of righteousness? Does he 
make man at zero, and then demand, on pain of eter- 
nal damnation, that he shall stand from the begiunivg 
at summer heat? Does he make the world roll around 
from generation to generation, under all governments, 
under all climatic influences, under economies of 
every description, under all manner of schools, and 
does he recreate man imperfect as he is, and then lay 
upon him the law of angelic purity in heaven, and 
demand that he shall live up to it or be everlastingly 
punished? If that be God, there cannot be a devil! 
I protest against such a perversion of fundamental 
moral ideas. I protest against every theory which 
represents the Divine nature as making man poor, 
puny, outcast, throwing him to the bottom, and then 
laying upon him arule of elevation such as exists in 
heaven. It is the regency of impossibilities, and of 
cruelties with which rothing that was ever con- 
ceived of can compare. The imagination of Dante 
never attained anything more dreadful in hell! 

When Jesus Christ came into the world, the wrath 
of God against unrighteousness had been revealed. It 
was known that if a man touched fire, or deadly poi- 
son, or those things which destroy the stomach, the 
heart, and the liver, he must suffer the consequences. 
It was known that vice was the penalty for the in- 
fraction of virtue. The wrath of God flashed every- 
where against disobedience. We do not need a Divine 
revelation to show u3 that. The question is, Is Goda 
bundle of thunder-storms? Is there nothing else? Is 
that the dominating influence in the universe? Is it 
the central power of creation? 

Jesus Christ came and said, ‘‘ God so loved the world 
that he sent me to die for it; and I die for the world 
that by faith of me and my representation of God 
men may believe, in spite of all signs and symbols 
which exist to the contrary, that he is the great Sun 
of love; that he loves all mankind; that he would 
have all men to be saved; that he loves them to such 
a degree that he takes upon him their cares, and bears 
their burdens; that that is his nature—not his device 
or policy, but his nature; that he is God because he is 
good; that his goodness and love carry sympathy and 
succor and medicine and help; that he is eternal; and 
that, therefore, when all evil is outworn, and selfish- 
ness is utterly destroyed, he still shall live, unblem- 
ished, untarnished, the light and glory of the universe.” 
When the generations of the world shall steadily rise 
from step to step and from stage to stage, and come 
to the condition in which they can see and understand 
that transcendent legislating goodness out of which 
come pity and mercy and compassion, and out of 
which come stripes and penalties and pains, which are 
as much God’s blessings as smiles and prosperities; 
when the universe shall behold God stripped of all her 
man figments as a God kind and helpful toward the 
vast care-thralled race far beyond even the power of 
human computation; when he is seen to be one who 
has time and capacity to think of the world, and to 
smile with those who smile and weep with those who 
weep; when he is universally known to be one who 
regards a man as of more value than many sparrows, 
not one of which falls to the ground without his no- 
tice; when it is understood that he is a God that sees 
the spider’s hunger and the fly’s sacrifice; when he is 
recognized everywhere to be a God who beholds the 
blades of grass, and goes ferreting under the soil 
and cares for the roots of every flower and plant, 
and takes account of the minutest things in their 
myriad variations; when he is felt by all intelligent 
creatures to be a Being who lives to bear burdens, to 
carry cares, to love, to purify, and to exalt,—then 
will you not join with the universal throng, and cry, 
“Honor, and glory, and power and dominion to Him 
that sitteth upon the throne, and to the Lamb forever 
and ever’? This Jesus I present to you, dearly be- 
loved, as your personal friend; I present him to you 





as just the Being that you need by reason of the pecu- 
liar conditions of your existence, the experiences 
which betide you in the various relations of your life. 
I present him to you as a companionable God, whose 
thoughts overhang you as the heavens overharg the 
earth, and whose mercies descend upon you as the 
dews come down upon the smallest and most trifling 
things that lie under the cope of night. I present to 
you this Jesus, who is not half known by those who 
know the most; who is not half disclosed by all the 
disclosures of his earthly life; who was emitted from 
he heavens as a beam from the sun, but who eould 
not represent all the amplitude of the insphered glory 
of the sun. I present to you this Jesus, who knows all 
your temptations, your wants and your trials; who 
bears with your imperfections; who loves you; and 
who is more profoundly iuterested in your salvation 
than you are or can be in your own salvation. I pre- 
sent this Jesus to you as the Companion of the solitary: 
as the Comforter of the mourner; as the Encourager 
of those who are cast down. I present him to you as 
the Jesus whose love can never be measured, and 
whose mercy, intangible, fills time and tbe universe. 
He offers himself to your love. 

I will not press you. I will not bring you to any 
logical test, that I may drive up your purpose and 
resolution. As the morning comes on, and its beauty 
lies open to all that have eyes to see; as in summer the 
air is full of music to all who have ears to hear; so I 
open the beauty, the glory and the grandeur of the 
heart of God, as made known in Jesus Christ, and 
say, “*Do you desire to be better? Do you desire to 
aggrandize your soul? Do you desire to have that 
power which shall transform you from beast-life into 
soul-life and angel-life?. Do you believe that personal 
power, soul on soul, is the power by which we are to 
be civilized, Christianized, exalted?” 

I present to you now, easy of excess, the glory of 
God—your God, and your fathers’ God. They sleep. 
You tread in their footsteps. You ere long shall go 
on and up, and your children will tread in your foot- 
steps; and the God, infinite in goodness, grand in 
mercy, universal in compassion, the God whose pur- 
pose it is to cleanse your soul from all animalism and 
passion, and to make you fit for a residence in the 
eternal sphere—him declare I unto you. 

It is in this light, [ think, that we become willisg to 
confess our sinfulness and our wickedness. While 
there is the thought in the soul that God is a judge 
who stands upon evidence, we are determined to fight 
out the case in court as leng as we can; but when we 
see that God is a physician, we are willing to uncover 
our sores, and tell him all that there is about them. 
For he does not come to punish; he does not come to 
condemn; he comes to save; and by as much as you 
are conscious of infelicity, of weakness, of temptable- 
ness, of being tempted, of sins repeated and often en- 
crusted into very habits; by as much as a sense comes 
over you of your littleness and your want—by so 
much, over against this sense and this consciousness, 
behold there rises brightly a conception of Gods with 
all his regal power, saying, “I have found a remedy 
for enthralling habits, I have found a ransom for sir- 
ners—come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.”’ 

We come together, dear brethren, for the first time 
since our separation, as pastor and people, to celebrate 
our fellowship by this beautiful symbol, which repre- 
sents the great deed of Christ, as that deed represents 
the eternal life of God. And while we participate in 
these memorials, and refresh our minds with the 
sacred truths that lie in them, we do not wish to ex- 
clude any others. Let mesay once again and for all, 
that the Lord’s Supper does not belung to the church. 
Priests cannot sequester it any more than they can 
sequester the Bible. The ordinances of religion be- 
long to the individual Christian; and although for 
reasons of fitness and convenience they are adminis- 
tered in the church and through its officers, the thing 
itself is yours; and there is not a soulin this house 
that feels conscious of guilt, and means to be better, 
and yearns for help from God, that has not a right to 
come and partake of this bread and this wine. 

“May I come?” What is your life? ‘Fallen! 
fallen! Oh, my motber! my mother! I would not 
have her know what I am doing for all the world.” 
Are you willing to stop? Are you willing in the sight 
of God to make the vow of reformation? Are you 
willing to call ou God to help you through Jesus 
Christ? Yes, you may come. You are the very per- 
son, of all the world, that needs to have the inspira- 
tion and the comfort of the Lord’s Supper. 

“But I have stolen.” You belong, my friend, to a 
very large company. Would yousteal no more? Do 
you from your innermost heart desire honesty? Have 
you now in your soul a purpose before God to lead a 
new life? If so, do you feel that you must bave God’s 
help? Youmaycome. I do not know what the Lord’s 
Supper is good for, if only crowned heads cau eat it. 
Old saints, that do not particularly need any help be- 
cause they have become confirmed by habit in recti- 
tude and morality, they take it, and nobody scoffs and 
scandalizes; but when one has crept up from the filth 
and the ooze, saying: ‘‘God help me, or I shall 
perish ;” when one is struggling witb the tide of sin, 
and he sees the mad waves bebind him, and coming, 
toward him, and he fears he will be swept out into the 
flood again, and he cries for rescue, and I ask him to 
take the Lord’s Supper, in the hope that peradven- 
ture it may save him, men denounce it. The old 
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Pharisees are immortal. They live yet. 


“water, of the wine, of the bread of life. 


After the blessing is pronounced, such, whether 
membersef the church or not, as feel a necessity and 
a drawing to this symbolic representation of Jesus 


<Christ are cordially invited to partake. 








IN THE GARRET. 
i: By;InA WuippLe BENHAM. 


P here Lam a child once more; 
I watch the random beams that eraw! 
Across the sill, aveoss the floor, 
Up to the cobwebs on the wall, 


And wonder if the years have kept 
This fashion, brightening to the west, 
And if this last one has not crept 
To some such sunny spider's nest! 


It is so odd to hear the whir 
Of swallows as I go to sleep, 

And when the brooding bosoms stir 
To hear the little nestlings * cheep"! 


It is so odd—it is so sweet, 
To find the world so wide and still 
‘That from the grassy village street 
Dares call the wakeful whip-poor-will! 


Look down, and see my locust tree 
Shake out its scented butterflies; 
Look up, far up, with me and see 
How fair the same blue heavens rise,— 


With soft white wings to sail away 
To some new heaven where they list— 
With great warm arms to hold the day 
That comes and nestles to be kist. 


Forgive me! for the dreams will come— 
The queer conceits, and everything! 
You never knew a robin dumb 
In the first rapture of the spring. 


It may be when his wings are wet 
With snow upon analien shore 
He will be nice, and not forget 
A proper silence any more. 


The queer old wheel, the reel, the loom— 
Weave me a web of smiles and tears! 

Of light like this, and softened gloom 
From the long storehouse of the years! 


A robe that any queen might wear— 
Though all her court with gems were lit, 

And the realm’s crown were on her hair— 
And not feel any shame in it. 


The light has faded from the wall— 
In locust bloom securely hid, 

Some small, wise neighbor lifts the call, 
The shrill, quaint message, ** Katy-did!" 


** She did! she did !’"’"—’tis sweet to do, 
But sweeter, sometimes, just to be, 
As now to lie and dream, while you 
.. Toss up your happiness to me. 








THOUGHTS FOR EVERY DAY. 
L 


LESSED are they who long for home; for 
they shall come home! 
THOLUCKE. 
Il. 
Make your plans, but make them of leather, not of 
stone; and especially don’t think it a sin to break 
through them if there is a call to do so, nor consider it 
a cardinal virtue to keep them if you are allowed to 
doso. Plans and rules are good things, but an earnest 
heart is better than all. 


Miss SEWELL. 
_ IIL. 
He that has found some fledged bird’s nest may know 
At first sight if the bird be flown ;] 
But what fair dell or grove he sings in now, 
That is to him unknown. 


And yet, as angels in some brighter dreams 
Call to the soul when man doth sleep, 
So some strange thoughts transcend our wonted themes, 
And into glory peep. 
VAUGHAN. 
IV. 

‘Not easily explained to others and too ethereal to 
“define, these (spiritual) joys are, on that account, but 
the more delightful. The sweet sense of forgiveness: 
tthe conscious exercise of all the devout affections and 
‘grateful and adoring emotions God-ward; the lull of 
Sinful passions; an exulting sense of the security of 
the well-ordered covenant; the gladness of surety, 
righteousness and the kind spirit of adoption, encour- 
aging to say, “Abba, Father’; all the delightful 
feelings which the Spirit of God increases or creates, 
and are summed up in that comprehensive word, 
“Joy in the Holy Ghost!” 

é JAMES HAMILTON. 

God says the peace of a man who loves him shall 
flow like a river; and if ours is not such it is because 


They do not 
believe that sinners should eat with Jesus. But, O 
publican! O harlot, come! If you may come to Jesus 
surely you may come to his symbols; atrd who shall 
tell me that you may not come to Christ? From your 
anward soul-want judge whether this is anything to 
you; and if you can get from it any help to confirm 
you in good resolutions, to inspire you, and to’ carry 
grou on, in the name of the love of God as made man}-" 
fest in Christ Jesus, come and partake freely of the 


crystal fountains of the hills. 
H. W. BEECHER. 
VI. 
And he who loves the Lord aright 
No soul of man can worthless find; 
All will be precious in his sight, 
Since Christ on all bath shined. 


VII. 


KEBLz. 


were only so here on the earth. 
MATTHIAS CLAUDIUS. 





sensible suggestion: 


fall and hanging on to the rail to prevent it. 


find places where they can, and hear as much as they can.” 


terial experience. 


its springs are not in Mount Zioii—because its sources | pere 
are in the marshes and the lowlands and w0t lil the 


“Thy will be done, as in heaven, so on earth.” 
Tere I picture to myself heaven and the holy angels 
who do his will with joy, and no sorrow touches them, 
and they know not what to do for love and blessed- 
ness, and frolic night and day; and then I think if it 


—‘‘ Ephraim Plaintalk” discourses intelligently 
of funerals in the Christian Era, and closes with this 


“ Finally, don’t compel a clergyman to stand half an hour 
on the stairs, and conduct the service in that awkward and 
wearisome position, trembling every moment lest he may 
How can you 
expect a minister to comfort you when he is so uncomfort- 
able himseif? If the rooms on a single floor will not accom- 
modate all the friends, let the mourners and relatives re- 
main on the lower floor with the minister, and the others 


He speaks feelingly, and, we suspect, from a minis- 
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d but strong arraignment of that narrow spirit 
Which classes good works as Christian or secular, ac- 
cording as they have or have not been enjoined by 
Christ himself, and the author demonstrates clearly the 
foolishness and harmfulness of such a division. It is 
not so much the few words which Christ spoke that he 
would impress upon the public as the life which Christ 
led. He urges, also, the performance of all those 
duties which, dictated by Christ’s Spirii, are yet not 
mentioned in the Bible. 





“ Take, for instance, Christ’s modern teaching on the duty 
of almsgiving. When we find by experience, or are told on 
adequate author.ty, that indiscriminate charity encourages 
idleness and imposture while it discourages honest industry, 
that it propagates the plague of pauperism even to the third 
and fourth gencration, and that it degrades and demoralizes 
the whole nation—then does not Christ through such facts as 
these distinctly say to us: ‘Give not to every one that asketh 
of thee’? Or, again, take another duty which is not so much 
as mentioned in the New Testament, I mean the duty of edu- 
cating the young. It may indeed be said that the 
Kingdom of God consists not in reading or writing, but in 
joy and peace and the Holy Spirit. And even so the Phari- 
sees might have said to Jesus of Nazareth, that the Kingdom 
of God consisted not in opening the eyes of the blind or the 
ears of the deaf, but in the worship of Jehovah.” 


The sermon upon “ Prayer” is a strong one, though 
it will not seem so to that large class of people who 
estimate the value of prayer by the promptness and 
literalness of the answers thereto. The sermon 
(preached in Westminster Abbey) on the “Signs of 
the Church,” caused the preacher to be speedily ac- 
cused of trying to set class against class. And no 








Books aud Authors. 


wonder; for the sermon finds the principal sign of the 
Cburch to be ® lamentable néeZiectice Of Christian. 
duty. Calling attention to Christ’s own definition of 
his followers—‘“ By this shall men know that ye are 





my disciples, if ye have love one toward another,”— 





PITS. 


Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

London and New York. $2. 

The volume before us, while meriting notice for 
the grace, clearness, and wisdom of the autbor’s ex- 
pressions, is still more attractive by reason of Mr. 
Abbott’s happy combinativun of appreciative and 
critical feeling. He dearly loves the English Church, 
and gives not the slightest token of a desire to alter 
either her creed or her form of worship, yet he gladly 
welcomes all new thought, all scientific developments, 
and does not seem for a moment to imagine that it is 
the duty of the church either to tremble before these 
or to ignore them. But it is the divine spirit, not the 
man-made forms, of our religion that Mr. Abbott 
loves, and being unable to conceive how this can be 
harmed by anything that man can do, or by any other 
form of God’s truth, he thinks rather of the duty of 
the church to the world than in self-defense. That 
these sermons were preached in a great church uni- 
versity and in Westminster Abbey is a cheering indi- 
cation of the true liberality of the more intelligent 
English Churchmen. 

The sermons bere printed are six in number; three 
are on the relations of Faith and Science, and the 
others are on “ Christian Work,” “‘ Christian Prayer,” 
and “The Signs of the Church.”” The three first ser- 
mons are headed ‘‘ Introductory,” “*The Creation of 
the World,” and *“‘ The Creation of Man,” and in each 
one of them the preacher shows how entirely his own 
faith is based upon the love of God as revealed by 
Christ. For a scientific, exact demonstration of all 
the accepted truths of the Christian religion he does 
not hope or wish, he neither believes it necessary nor 
desirable. Looking at the signs of the times he finds 
that, 

“ Never has the person of Christ towered in sublimer majesty 
above the bickerings of theologians and skeptics, revered 
and loved by the combatants of either side; never have 
scholarship and history seemed so likely to combine to help 
us to a higher comprehension of Christ’s character, and a 
purer, simpler trust in him and in his Holy Spirit ; and never 
before has science shed such a luster on the wonders of God’s 
works, revealing progress where we had fancied relapse, and 
law where we had been able to see nothing but caprice.” 


Although greatly interested in the progress of 
scientific investigation, the author asks: 

“ Are we not in danger of exaggerating the theological in- 
terest attaching to the at present unknown proccss by 
which God created the first germ of life? As a chemical 
question it may be of the highest interest, but need it be so 
very interesting theologically? . . . Great ought to be 
our compassion for the weak brother whose faith in God 
would be shaken because a chemist should succeed next year 
in producing vital cells out of a hermetically sealed vessel 
containing only the elements of protoplasm.” 

And again: 

“Tt is not from God's minister, Science, that one need ap- 
prehend any fatal antagonism to Christ. Dishonesty and 
impurity, vindictiveness and malignity, superstition and ser- 
vility, selfishness and cynicism—these evils may for a time set 
our Lord at a distance from us; but as for truth and truth’s 
servants, be they what they will, we ought to be able to say 
in the words of St. Paul, that none of these—neither history, 
nor criticism, nor science, nor any scientific truth whatever, 
neither natural selection, nor theories of evolution, nor 
speculations about automatism, nor any prehistoric discov- 
eries, present or future, possible or probable, shall be able to 
separate us from the love of God which is in Jesus Christ, 
our Lord.” 





LIBERAL SERMONS FROM ORTHODOX PUL- 


Cambridge Sermons. Preached before the Univetsity of 
Cambridge. By the Rev. Edwin A. Abbott, D.D., formerly 
Macmillan & Co., 


the author says, 


“ Love cannot be called a sign until it is manifested in per- 
ceptible effects. Properly speaking, then, not love but loy- 
ing action, or, as we should express it in modern language, 
active philanthropy, is the sign of a Church of Christ. . . . 
What are our signs? Ask the great masses of the English 
working classes what they think of the Church of England. 

- What, they will ask, has the Church done for us? 

What has it done for the poor, the struggling and oppressed 
during the last quarter of a century? Was it the Church 
that extinguished negro slavery? Was it the Church that 
forwarded or suggested the Factory Acts? _Has the Church 
even suggested a similar protection for children employed in 
agriculture? Did the Church help us to get cheap bread by 
removing the Corn-laws? Did it lend a hand to liberty by 
aiding political reform thirty-five years ago? In the con- 
tests between capitalists and laborers, has the Chureh ever 
sided but with the rich? Has the Church done anything to 
help emigration, to give a fair chance to co-operative experi- 
ments, or even to encourage economy by suggesting State 
security for the accumulations of the poor? . . . All this 
but represents the calmer and more tranquil feelings of the 
poorer classes. If it should be asserted that Christian 
life, or, at all events, Christian teaching, cannot enter into 
minute details, i think a reply might easily be found in tne 
writings of St. Paul. Thatapostle, at all events, in the midst 
of all his high theology, did not scorn details of social life, 
and even of domestic relations. . . . Weare far too diffl- 
dent about the power of the Christian spirit, far too proud 
to convert our Christian freedom into a Christian law, and to 
make our religivn a series of Thou Shalt Nots. Just as pur 
artistic representations of purity are too often created by 
taking every trace of human passion out of the buman face, 
so Christianity is not thought perfect till all force and free- 
dom are expelled from it. 
“We ought to hear the voice of Christ sending out his 
messengers to preach the Gospel of the nineteenth century, a 
voice the same yet not the same as of old, different in words 
but the same in spirit: Go, preach the Gospel of God; edu- 
cate all classes; lighten the pressure of labor; increase the 
joys and lawful pleasures of life; stir up the rich to labor for 
their country; lead the poor toward thrift and industry, 
discourage luxury, and encourage public spirit; unite to- 
gether by community of interest employer and employed; 
where society appears to be disorganizing itself on the prin- 
ciple of competition, reorganize society on the basis of 
Christian congregation. These signs shall follow them that 
believe: in my name shall they mitigate disease; in my name 
shall they banish epidemics; they shall diffuse health, happi- 
ness, and culture; they shall root out the causes of crime, 
and banish war from the world.” ; 


Did our space allow, we would gladly offer many 
other characteristic extracts from these noble ser- 
mons; in default of these, we commend the whole 
volume to the attention of Christians of all denomina- 
tions. Christian liberality and breadth are here blended 
with the most loving and obedient Christian spirit, so 
that no matter how stimulating the volume may be, it 
cannot weaken the faith of anyone. 


“THE CHILDHOOD OF RELIGIONS.” 
The Childhood of Religions: Being a Simple Account of the 
Birth and Growth of Myths and Legends. By Edward 
Clodd, F. R. A.8., author of ‘* The Childhood of the World.’* 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1875. 
This a reprint of an English book. From the 
standpoint of the writer’s convictions—which un- 
doubtedly are not shared by most of our readers—it is 
certainly commendable in intent. Mr. Clodd is evi- 
dently a believer in the ‘‘ universal religion,” regard- 
ing Chritianity as only the first among a sisterhood 
of faiths. This book, he says, is written to meet the 
want which arises when children have to be taught 
about the Bible, its relation to’science, and to the 
sacred books of other religions. We ean honestly 
commend the author’s spirit in trying to adapt the 
views of those who think with him to the comprehen- 





The sermon on Christian work contains a good-tem- 





sion of children, and his evident aim to write ina 
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reverent and religious spirit. Of the execution of his 
work we cannot speak highly. We waive discussion 
a3 to the soundness of his views, since he writes only for 
those—or rather, for the children of those—who 
already share those views. But, even from their point 
of view, the book does not seem a success. It im- 
presses us as confused, as ill-adapted to a child’s mind, 
and as likely to plunge any bright child who may par- 
tially comprehend it into such painful perplexities as 
ought not to invade those early years. The attempted 
adaptation to children consists largely in a sort of 
sentimentality that we believe has little attraction for 
healthy children; and there is continual obtrusion 
of arguments and reflections which are totally be- 
yond (sometimes perhaps below) a child’s comprehen- 
sion. The reflection is forced upon the adult reader 
that the writer’s vi-ws are not yet mature enough 
in his own mind to admit of any satisfactory state- 
ment to a younger person; he seems to uneasily 
retrace the lines of argument by which he holds bim- 
self to his conclusions, aud to substitute elaborate 
chains of reasoning for the simple affirmations which 
at some points the learner needs. He talks too often 
with his eye unconsciously fixed on such ‘“ grown 
folks” as differ from him, and hia words fall some- 
where between them and his proper audience. There 
is a good deal of pleasant and instructive reading, as 
to the higher heathen religions and Mahommedanism, 
the growth of mythology, etc., which a judicious pa- 
rent, however orthodox, might impart to his children 
with good effect. But the book as a whole seems to us 
very poorly adapted to be placed in the hands of chil- 
dren, even by those who fully share the author’s 
opinions. It is weakest at the critical points. It is 
vague and sentimental where a child wants simplicity 
and directness. We may, possibly, be unjustly biased, 
but there seems to us a marked failure to understand 
the mental and moral requirements of a child’s na- 
ture. As to how far the failure is due to the author 
himself, how far to the intrinsic character of his be- 
liefs, and how far to the present formative and some- 
what chaotic state of those beliefs, there may be a 
difference of opinion; but we should rather expect a 
conourrence of judgment as to the book itself—that it 
is neither ‘‘ meat for men” nor “ milk for babes,” but 
a somewhat crude and indigestible mixture satisfac- 
tory to neither. 


THE LATEST BRIC-A-BRAC VOLUME. 
Personal Recollections of Lamb, Hazlitt, and others. Edited 
by Richard Henry Stoddard. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 

New York. $1.50. 

We believe this volume will find more readers 
than any of its companion volumes published since 
The Greville Memoirs. Its popularity might have 
been greater had not the editor been moved to devote 
several times as much space to Hazlitt-aa to Lamb. 
We believe this was commercially an error, for men 
go to Mr. Stoddard’s series more for entertainment 
thaa instruction, and among such readers Lamb’s ad- 
mirers outnumber Hazlitt’s in the proportion of 
twenty to one; yet, for the mistake, if mistake it was, 
we are heartily grateful; for Hazlitt, although a 
tempting subject to biographers, disposed of his 
friends so rapidly that but one person—and he never 
saw Hazlitt—ever attempted to write this trenchant 
critic’s life. 

Mr. Stoddard’s material for this volume is taken 
mostly from a work entitled My Friends and Ac- 
quaintance, by P. G. Patmore, father of Coventry Pat- 
more, the poet. The editor says that Patmore portrays 
Lamb more truly than any of his biographers, and 
from the specimens given us of Mr. Patmore’s opinions 
and pictures of Lamb we are inclined to think Mr. 
Stoddard is right. As the editor says, speaking of 
Lamb’s other biographers: ‘‘They were gentlemen, 
and Lamb—I say it in no invidious sense—was not. 
He was u man of genius—a whimsical creature with a 
mad sister and lots of queer people about him. His 
biographers surveyed him from without, not from 
within, and of course missed much that was character- 
istic of him. They painted him as they would have 
had him—not a3 he was.’”’ Mr. Patmore certainly 
makes us feel very well acquainted with the Lambs, 
through the few extracts which this book contains, 

Patmore’s picture of Hazlitt, as he first saw him, is 
very distinct, and all the more likely to claim atten- 
tion because of its lack of resemblance to the ideal 
portrait suggested by Hazlitt’s work: 


“Tsaw a pale anatomy of a man, sitting uneasily half on 
half off a chair, with his legs tucked awkwardly underneath 
the rail, his hands folded listlessly on his knees, his head 
drooping on one side, and one of his elbows leaning (not 
resting) on the edge of the table by which he sat. . .... 
There he sat, his anxious and highly intellectual face looking 
upon vacancy: pale and silent asa ghost; emaciated as an 
anatomy ; loose, unstrung, inanimate, as a being whose life 
is leaving it from sheer emptiness and inanition. And this 
“poor creature’—as he used sometimes to call himself—ap- 
parently with scarcely energy enough to grapple with an in- 
fant or face a shadow—was the launcher forth of winged 
words that could shake the hearts of princes and potentates, 
and make them tremble in their seats of power ; this effigy of 
silence was the utterer of floods of indignant eloquence that 
could rouse the soul of apathy itself, and stir the blood like 
the sound of a trumpet.” 


The last seventy pages of this volume contain some 
of Mr. Patmore’s recollections of Campbell and the 
Countess of Blessington. The portraits of these two 
persons are engraved in outline; the portrait of Haz- 
litt is a finished engraving, and that of Lamb is from a 
very avgular etching. 
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SOME NEW NOVELS. 


The Lacy Diamonds, by the author of the Odd 
Trump and Harwood, is the best novel which its un- 
known author has yet published. The scenes are laid 
in England, America, aud Australia, and the plot is so 
complicated as to demand, at first, more application 
and memory than most story-readers possess. The 
author cleverly escapes criticism according to the 
method pursued with conventional novelists by con- 
structing his story aftera manner exclusively his own. 
His pictures of English life are more enjoyable than 
any one could find during a thorough search of every 
book Trollope has written, while his characters are so 
admirabie, even to the single “ heavy villain’’ of the 
story, that the reader naturally recalls some of Kings- 
ley’s rare people. The only fault of the characters is 
their resemblance to each other; even the villain al- 
luded to is rather an admirable fellow, whose misfor- 
tunes outnumbered his faults, and who is bemoaned 
by every one as the author rather unnecessarily puts 
him to death. Readers in search of a pure, fresh, en- 
tertaining story will not regret purchasing The Lacy 
Diamonds. (E. J. Hale & Sons, N. Y. 75 cents.) 


When a story, no matter how faulty its con- 
struction, is written with an excellent purpose, and 
reaches exactly the class of readers for which it is de- 
signed, criticism is hardly in order. Such a story is 
Rev. E. P. Roe’s new novel, From Jest to Earnest. It 
will not please the ordinary novel-reader, for it con- 
tains too little incident, yet it is as good as either of 
the author’s other books, each of which has attained 
such a sale as not one novel ina hundred reaches. The 
object of the story is to convey religious instruction 
and influence, and there is only enough plot to offer 
excuse for the religious conversations which fill more 
than half of the author’s pages. We count it an ex- 
cellent sign of the times that such books find readers: 
they fill a gap which bas almost always existed be- 
tween solid religious books and the mere “goody- 
goody” religious writings which have consumed so 
much good paper and ink without making any one 
better or wiser. We hope From Jest to Earnest will 
get into all Sunday-school libraries, and that it may 
form a dangerous competitor to most of the books 
sold to the traveling public. (Dodd & Mead.) 


It will probably be hard to tell our readers any- 
thing new about Miss Alcott's Eight Cousins, for we 
imagine most of them have already made haste to read 
the book. To such as have not seen it we can say that 
while it bas only a few of the features which made 
Little Women so popular, it is humorous enough to 
make a dyspeptic forget his sorrows and wise enough 
to put a few good ideas into the minds of parents, 
guardians, and that equally unwise class of persons 
yclept distinguished educators. If Miss Alcott’s books 
consisted only of character sketches, with no plot to 
connect them, they would merit and find many thou- 
sand readers; when, however, she writes (as nowadays 
she always does) with a distinct moral purpose in 
view, and the ability to make such purpose a palatable 
one, she rightly deserves even more appreciation than 
she receives. (Roberts Brothers. $1.50.) 


Healey, by a writer who withholds her name, is 
a novel of a superior order. The plot gives no cause 
for excitement, nor does the story contain any humor, 
but the author’s ability is such that the reader’s inte- 
rest increases with every chapter. The scene is laid in 
one of the manufacturing districts of Lancashire, the 
story is nearly as sad as the saddest of George Eliot’s, 
yet it contains a light, a tenderness, a hope, and a pur- 
pose, which continue to the end, instead of being lost 
in disappointment and darkness, as in one of George 
Eliot’s novels we would expect them to be. (Harpers. 
50 cents.) 


Osgood & Co. have commenced the republica- 
tion of Hawthorne’s works in a form so handsome, 
handy, legible, and cheap that the venture cannot 
help being successful. The Scarlet Letter has already 
appeared in a single volume so small and thin that it 
might be taken for one of the *‘ Little Classics”’ series. 
The price is $1.25. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, ETC. 


Macmillan & Co. have a large and solid line of 
books nearly ready. Among them is a new edition of 
Jowett's Dialogues of Plato, in which are many at- 
tractions in both translation and introductions. Mrs. 
Oliphant has prepared a semi-historical work entitled 
The Makers of Florence; this work will be illustrated 
with engravings from steel and wood. A translation 
of Dr. Julius Meyer’s Correggio will be printed and 
illustrated in the style of the Macmillans’ works on 
Durer, Raphael, Michael Angelo, ete. Mr. E. B. Fon- 
blanque edits a volume of the papers of the Rt. Hon. 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Burgoyne—a warrior whose 
name, in American history, is generally mentioned in 
connection with Saratoga. The book will contain 
portraits, maps, and a fac simile of a noble letter writ- 
ten by Washington to the British commander after 
the surrender. The same publishers will issue, in two 
volumes, illustrated, Ashton Dilke’s The Russian 
Power, J. Norman Lockyer’s The Modern Telescope, 
Lieut. Payer’s The Austrian Arctic Expedition; An- 
gola and the River Congo, by Joachim Monteiro, Prof. 
Jebb’s Attic Orators from Antiphon to Isacous, and 
Killen’s Ecclesiastical History of Ireland, 


As important as any of the books promised is the 
* History of the Civil Warin America,” by the Count de 





Paris. Our war has been treated by historians princi- 
pally with regard to its political causes and effects. The 
Count de Paris, while not lacking in political experi- 
ence, is a soldier by education and training, and has 
also, by nature, an inclination to regard military af- 
fairs for their own sake alone. The opening chapters 
of this history, which have already been published in 
France, have elicited high praise from veteran Euro- 
pean soldiers and from many Americans. The author 
had considerable experience in our army, in his capac- 
ity as aid to General McClellan, and has had free access 
to an immense mass of public and private documents. 
Messrs. J. H. Coates & Co. are about to publish, in an 
8vo volume, with maps, plans, &c., a translation of the 
two volumes already published in France. The trans- 
lation will be by Mr. Faristro, for many years trans- 
lator for the State Department at Washington. Prest. 
Coppée, of Lehigh University, a graduate of West 
Point and afterwards a Professor there, will be the 
editor of the Count de Paris’s work. Coates & Co. 
will also publish a volume of the lectures delivered by 
Canon Kingsley in America last year. 


J. B. Ford & Co. will soon publish George Mac- 
donald’s St. George and St. Michael, which has been 
running through the columns of the Christian Union 
for several months. In this story the author departs 
from his usual style and makes a book which, while no 
less interesting than his other novels, has almost the 
effect of coming from a new writer. Ford & Co. have 
also in press The American Kennel and Sporting 
Field, by Arnold Burgess, late editor of The American 
Sportsman. This volume will contain a history of the 
origin of the principal sporting dogs: also directions 
for breeding, breaking, and kennel management; 
with a Stud List of nearly three bundred imported 
and native dogs now iif the United States, giving pedi- 
grees after the manner of the English and American 
turf calenders. 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co. promise a transla- 
tion of Rousselet’s India and Its Native Princcs. The 
werk will be published in large quarto, with more 
than three hundred illustrations, and will be in all 
respects an elegant piece of typography. The same 
firm announce Constable and Gillies as the subjects of 
the Tenth volume of the Bric-a-brac Series: wilh such 
subjects, this volume should be as good as any of the 
Series, for it will give us much information about the 
literary celebrities of Scotland. A handsomely illus- 
trated edition of that favorite book, Hans Brinker, 
Tales Out of School, by Frank R. Stockton, a new 
volume by Max Mller, and several additional vol- 
umes of the “ Epochs of History” series will be pub- 
lished by the same house. 


Mr. Bouton, who has a faculty for finding rare 
and curious works, and of wanting other people to see 
what he enjoys, promises The Story of the Stick in All 
Ages and in All Lands, and Monumental Christi- 
anity, or The Art and Symbolism of the Primitive 
Church as Witnesses and Teachers of the One Catholic 
Faith and Practice, by John P. Lundy, Presbyter. 
The author of this last-named book will call attention 
to the points of similarity between many heathen and 
Christian beliefs, not to try to prove that Christianity 
lacks originality, but to show that all religions spring 
from the convictions which the Creator has implanted 
in mankind in every age. The book is to be freely il- 
lustrated. 


The Harpers will publish General Doubleday’s 
Recollections of Fort Sumter and Fort Moultrie—a 
book which will be eagerly read in both North and 
South. The same firm will publish a new volume by 
Will Carleton, the title being Farm Legends; a Christ- 
mas volume entitled Catskill Fairies, by Virginia W, 
Jobnson, and illustrated by Fredericks, and Forster’s 
“Life of Jonathan Swift.” The Harpers have also 
secured a new novel by R. D. Blackmore, who is Mr. 
William Black’s most formidable rival. 


Hard times do not seem to have a perceptible 
effect upon the enterprise of publishers. We are 
promised as large and fine a list of new books this 
season as have been published during the fall and win- 
ter of any year since 1860, We believe that the prin- 
cipal effect upon publishers of the depressed condition 
of business has been to make them more careful and 
critical in their selections, and of this result no one 
will complain except the writers of poor books or 
those which cannot find a paying circle of readers. 


The new edition of Appleton’s Cyclopedia is 
rapidly approaching completion. Vol. XIII., just 
ready, is devoted exclusively to the letter “ P,”’ among 
the subjects being ‘ Palestine,” ‘Paris,’ ‘ Paul,” 
“‘Pauperism,” ‘ Pericdical Literature,” ‘ Persia,” 
“ Philosophy,” “ Political Economy,” “ Presbyterian- 
ism,’”’ ‘Pope,’ and others which provoke a lively 
desire to possess the work. . 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons have in press two works 
which will be awaited with great interest by students 
interested in the relationship of modern thought to 
Christian faith—The Philosophy of Religion, by Presi- 
dent Bascom of Wisconsin University, and Faith and 
Modern Thought, by Prof. Welch of Union College. 


Solemn and severe as are the duties of the theo- 
logical student in America, the Chinese candidate 
for holy office must yet command our deepest sym- 
pathies. We learn that the set of Buddhist Scriptures, 
recently received at the library of the India Office, 
England, weighs more than three tons, - 
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TEACHING CHILDREN COURT- 
ESY. 


ANY mothers forbid their toddling 

children any intercourse with other 
little people, because they suppose it is 
not time for them to fully comprehend 
the courtesies of life. This is the very 
reason why they should be taught to be 
polite and considerate at the earliest 
_possible moment. We have seen parents 
who seemed to suppose that the first 
lesson bestowed upon a child is exactness 
of statement, and that a falsehood isa 
cardinal sin. Butto teach the child to 
tell the truth requires a process of incom- 
prehensible reasoning, while an _ in- 
fliction of pain upon another child has 
its immediate results, and the child can 
both see and feel the consequences of its 
unkindness. It is very curious to observe 
little people when they first meet. They 
usually look at each other sharply, but 
speculatively, and, after proper delibera- 
tion, decide upon their line of action. It 
is either war or peace, but never entire 
indifference. Even the peace may be 
but temporary, provided one possesses 
that which the other covets. Doubtless 
this covetousness is not so much due to 
original sin as to that deep law of human 
existence—self-preservation. The child 
who sees an article in another’s possession 
imagines, vaguely, perhaps, but posi- 
tively, that it is a thing that is necessary 
to his own welfare and happiness, and 
instinct teaches him to seize it. Now this 
is not unfrequently set down as an un- 
pardonable sin, and an omen of future 
wickedness. Nothing can be more un- 
just or unreasonable. It is a character- 
istic which, when properly guided, will 
lead to honorable worldly success. Mis- 
directed or uncurbed, without being 
taught a proper reverence for the golden 
rule, the young creature may fall into 
positive crime. Manliness in a boy cor- 
responds with womanliness in a girl, and 
the nobility of unselfishness cannot be 
too early taught to children, nor can this 
quality be learned practically unless 
association with other children is not 
only encouraged but used as a constant 
habit of instruction. While teaching a 
child to be polite, above all things avoid 
permitting him to become obsequious. 
An excess of politeness is real hypocrisy, 
and leads to dangerous deceits, or else a 
craven spirit enters the child, and this 
sort of evil sentiment is rarely, if ever, 
cast out when once in possession of a 
soul. Teach the children genuineness in 
the expression of their likings, and for- 
bearance in their dislikes—these great 
lessons of life that can be gained only by 
proper restraints over their intercourse 
with companions of equal age and cir- 
cumstances.—The Metropolitan. 





WHO'LL TURN THE GRIND- 
STONE? 
HEN I was a little boy, I remember 
one cold winter’s morning I was 
accosted by a smiling man, with an axe 
on his shoulder—‘* My pretty boy,” said 
he, ‘‘Has your father a grindstone?” 
“Yes, sir,” said I. ‘* You area fine little 
fellow,” said he, ‘“‘will you let me grind 
my axe onit?”’ Pleased with his compli- 
ment of “fine little fellow,” “Oh yes, sir,”’ 
I answered, “it is down in the shop.’’— 
*“‘And will you, my man,” said he, patting 
me on the head, “get a little hot water ?” 
How could I refuse? I ran, and soon 
brought a kettle full. “How old are 
you, and what’s your name?” continued 
he. Without waiting fora reply, ‘I am 
sure you are one of the finest lads that 
I have ever seen; will you just turn a 
few minutes forme?’ Tickled with the 
flattery, like a little fool I went to work, 
and bitterly did Irue the day. It was a 
new axe, and I toiled and tugged till I 
was almost tired to death, The school 
bell rung and I could not get away: my 
hands were blistered, and it was not half 
ground. At length, however, the axe 
was sharpened, and the man turned to 
me with, “Now, you little rascal, you’ve 
played the truant; scud to school or 
you'll rue it.” Alas, thought I, it was 
hard enough to turn a grindstone this 
cold day, but now to be called a little 
rascal was too much. It sunk deep into 
my mind, and often have I thought of it 
since. 
When [ see a merchant over polite to 
his customers, begging them to taste a 
aittle _— and throwing his goods on 


the counter, thinks I, that man has an 
axe to grind. 

When I see aman flattering the people, 
making great professions of attachment 
to liberty, who is in private life a tyrant 
—methinks, look out, good people, that 
fellow would set you turning grind- 
stones. 

When I see a man hoisted into office 
by party spirit, without a single qualifica- 
tion to render him either respectable or 
useful—alas, methinks, deluded people, 
you are doomed for a season to turn the 
grindstone for a booby. 





SECRETS OF THE INQUISITION. 


# So ~ correspondent of the London 
Daily News describes the visits he 
has paid to the many small, dark, and 
damp dungeons of the Inquisition at 
Rome, which has lately been thrown 
open to the public. The correspondent 
says: 

“The officer in charge led me down 
to where the men were digging in the 
yaults below; they had cleared a down- 
ward flight of steps, which was choked 
up with old rubbish, and had come toa 
series of dungeons under the vaults 
deeper still, and which immediately 
brought to my mind the prisons of the 
Doge under the canal of the Bridge of 
Sighs at Venice, only that here there was 
a surpassing horror. I saw imbedded in 
old masonry, unsymmetrically arranged, 
five skeletons in various recesses, and 
the clearance had only just begun; the 
period of their insertion in this spot must 
have been more than a century and a 
half. From another vault, full of skulls 
and scattered human remains, there wes 
a shaft about four feet square ascending 
perpendicularly to the first floor of the 
building, and ending in a passage off the 
hall of the chancery, where a trap door 
lay between the tribunal and the way 
into a suit of rooms destined for one of 
the officials. The object of this shaft 
could admit of but one surmise. The 
ground of the vault was made up of 
decayed animal matter, a lump of which 
held imsbedded in it a long silken lock of 
hair, as I found by personal examination 
as it was shoveled up from below. But 
that is not all; there are two large sub- 
terranean lime-kilns, if I may so call 
them, shaped like a beehive in masonry, 
filled with layers of calcined bones, form- 
ing the substratum of two other cham- 
bers on the ground floor in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the very mysterious 
shaft above mentioned.” 
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THE Newspaper Agency of Messrs. 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co., New York, is 
becoming quite celebrated over the 
whole Union, extending their busi- 
ness facilities to exery part of the 
country, and doing their business in 
a prompt, efficient and satisfactory 
manner with their tens of thousands 
of customers. Those who have ad- 
vertising business with this .journal 
are referred to them.—Leslie (Mich.) 
Herald. 

Notice. 


The Averill Chemical Paint Co., we are in- 
formed, have made a reduction in the price 
of their paint. The demand for these goods 
has been constantly on the increase for sey- 
eral years, and the t favor with which 
they have been received is a sure indication 
of their — uality. We note with 

pleasure the reduction in the prio and have 
no doubt ~¥ mag i will be met with largely in- 





crea Messrs. Seeley & Stevens, No. 

R Pics ‘Sli . are the General Agents, who 

ae be pi ‘to furnish sample cards.—Ez- 
The Diamond. 

As the diamond is the royal member of the fam- 

ily of glass,so the “Diamond Spectacles,” every 


— having the diamond trade-mark, have estab- 
ished themselves as the most valuable of all in- 
ventions to ald failing or impaired sight. Sold “Aes f 
our: enspasiced agents, Spencer O. M. Co., 16 Maide 





Oxp Foecrtss pay from 25 to 50 per cent. 
for their prejudices. Send for Free Price 
_ it. The Jones Scale Works, Binghamton, 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Giass Goods, Majolica, 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
sortment of Clecks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 











and No, 122 State Street, Chicago, 
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Brooklyn Philharmonic. 


THEODORE THOMAS, Conductor. 


Five Concerts and Fifteen Rehearsals......... $8 00 
Tickets for Five Concerts only................. 5 00 
Tickets for Fifteen Rehearsals only........... 5 0 

ingle Concert Tickets .......cccccocsccccccseses 150 
Tickets for First and Second Rehearsais,each 58 
Tickets for Third Rehearsals, each............ 75 


Reserved Seats in Balcony, for each Concert. %5 
Reserved Seats in Dress Circle................. &@ 

The total number of subscriptions for full sets 
of tickets, including sets of Concert tickets, will 
be limited to twelve hundred. 


bers, Tuesday, Nov. 9, from 8 A.M. to 6 P.M. 
First Rehearsal, Nov. 16. First Concert, Dec. 18. 
Subscriptions reccived and full particulars given 
on appiication at the office of the Society, Caand- 
ler Brothers’ Music Room, 1£1 Montague Street. 
B. T. FROTHINGHAK, Sec. L. B. WYMAN, Pres. 
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Singing Ciass or |\them are the best 
Musical Convene (4) productions of favor- 
tion, remember that | | ite authors. 
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valuable material 


class practice are, be- 
yond question, supe- 
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nd in works of this 

Ena They have been 
collated from many 
sources, and most of 
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BIGLOW & MAIN, 
PUBLISHERS, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York, 
91 Washington Street, Chicago. 


MUSIC BOOKS sx: AUTUMN 


For Sabbath-Schools, our beautiful 
Shining River. 33 st, Zener; 
the best of Sunday-School Song Books. 

For Singing-Schools, the famous 


Song Monarch. 75 cts, Perfectly 


adapted to interest 
SinginZ Classes. ‘ 


For Devotional Meetings. (just published), 
Living Waters. 30s": ,fompiled 


by D. F. Hodges; a 
rich treasury of the sweetest hymins and tunes. 


For Choruses, Conventions and Choirs. 


The Leader. %1;38;,.Tancs,A™ 


s 
thems, Chan ts. 


Chorus Choir. $2.00. Choruses 


and Anthems. 


Perkins’s Anthem Book. 


$1.50. Easy Anthems. 
Trial by Jury. fee: a aes abrin 


provok'ng Operetta, with fine music. 
Sent, post-paid, for retail price. 
Liberal discounts to Societies and Conventions, 











OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. * 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE THE SONG BOOK 
FOR 


BEST SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


GOSPEL SONGS, 


By P. P. BLISS, 
Boox Tried and Found not Wanting. 


net 2 e oEnrnest Sens Book, 
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Sale of Reserved Seats for the Season to Mem-] 


= 
AN NORMAN INSTITUTE, 
(Founded 1857,) 212 West Fifty-ninth street, 
facing CENTRAL PARK, New York. This English, 
Classical, French and German Family und Day 
School for Young Ladies, with Kinder Garten de- 
partment, will reopen on Thursday. Sept. ®, 1875. 
For full information, send for Cata ogue. The 
Prine ipale will be at home after povtember Sth. 


VAN NORMA aL. D. 
Mus. VEILLER VAN NORMAN, (Principals. 
} IGHL: AND MIL ITARY. AC ‘ADEMY. 
WORCESTER, M 
Prepares young men for Domaenetel, Literary 


and Scientific pursuits. 

- METCALF, A.M., Sup't. 
G OLDEN HILL SEMINARY for 
Young Ladies, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Address 
MISS EMILY NELSON. 














THE 


SMPIRE PIANO. 


DURABL ny BAGHIVIC ENT TONE, BANDON 
ES, AGRAFFE rier 
ran "BEST PLARS. 
A 


FULLY WARRANTED. 


74_OC 
THE LOW est PRICE. 


FERAL TERMS TO AGENTS. 
Send for illustrated erie e list 
_ We. A. POND & CO., &7 BROADWAY, N. ‘ 


FOR SALE! 
308,000 ACRES 


Valuable Lands 


T ” To ~ 
IN KANSAS. 

By direction of the Honorable Secretary of the 
Interior, the undersigned will receive senled bids 
for the purchase of any or all of the unsold lands 
west of the Neosho River, along the southern line 
of the State of Kansas embraced within what is 
generally known as the “ CHEROKEE STRIP.” 

These lands are offered for sale in compliance 
with the provisi« ong of an act of Congress approved 
yt ll, _ (U. 8. Statutes at Large, vol. xvii., pp. 

They -" I! be sold to the highest bidder for cash, 
in quantities not exceeding one hundred and sixt: 
acres, at not less than two dollars per acre for all 
of said lands lying east of the Arkansas river, and 
one dollar and fifty cents per acre for such lands 
as lie west of said river. 

Printed lists, describing the lands hereby offered 
for sale by their proper legal subdivisions and in- 
dicating the minimum price at which each tract is 
held, will be sent by mail to the address of any 
person making application therefor to the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office, or to the 
Register and Receiver of the local offices at Wich- 
ita and Independence, Kansas. 

Persons offering to purchase may pid foras many 
tracts as they may desire, but each bid must be 
separately made and sealed,and must be for not 
more than one hundred and sixty acres, (and con- 
form to the legai subdivisions embraced in the 








Bids must be accompanied by ten per cent. of 
the amount bid as a guarantee of the good faith of 
the bidder, which sum, in case the land ts award 
and the balance not paid, will be forfeited. Should 
any bid be rejected, the sum deposited will be re- 
turned to the proper party. 

Parties whose bids are accepted will be movies 
of such acceptance as soon after the openin 
the bids as practicable, and if within forty ve 
after such notice has been duly mailed payment 
full be not made to the Commissioner of the G _ 
eral Land Office of the amount bid, the land u 
= such bid was made will be again subjec to 


seine ten per cent. Soponit 5 be ulred to accompan 
bids may be remitted in t Office orders, certi 
cates of deposit, certified cuecks on some Govern- 


ment depository yable to the order of the 
Commissioner of the General Land office, or in 
currenc 


The ‘Tight to reject any and all bids is expressly 


rv 

All bids must be sealed and addressed to the 
“* COMMISSIONER OF THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C.,” and indorsed “ Bios Fok 
CHEROKEE STRIP LANDS.” 

Bids will be received as above invited until 12 
o’elock noon of the thirtieth day, of November, 
1815, after which they will be duly opened and 
acted upon. 


Ss. S. BURDETT, 
Commissioner of the General Land Office. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., September 15, 1875. 


Mailing-List Type For Sale. 


Complete outfits for Mailing-Lists, consisting of 
Long Primer Roman and Clarendon, with Leads, 
Galleys, Reglet, ctc., all in good condition, will be 
sold at less than half cost. This is a rare oppor- 
tunity for Newspapers or Periodicals in want of 
material for Mailing-Lists. Will sell either type 
or galleys in quantities to suit purchasers. 

Address Box 5656 N. Y. P. O. 


ANDERBURGH, WELLS & co, mires 
of Superior Wood Type and ey ae a, 
“ California.” and other is ‘oved Cabin 
Stands & Galleys, Italian arete Imposing ets, Casen, 
Composing Sticks and we yen,c hases, etc. 164 18 
po - Ae , cor. Fulton, N. Syumplete Newspaper 
u > 











Amateur Workers in 
FANCY WOODS 


Can be supplied with the following HARD an@ 
sane A ODS, planed sent for use, 1-8, ye! 1-4, 
3-3 1 Satin Cas Fam pany .o 

tw 4 s siawood, Holly, Wainu Mahogany, 
Ebony, Red and W Cedar, bird’ s-eye Maple, ete. 


Cc. Ww. READ & CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis Stis ft. of 5th & 6th Sts., BE. R., N.Y. 
*,* my OL mail will have repromet and careful at- 
tention. Inclose stamp for Catalogue and Price-list. 


#6, OREEK, PLATED, £Olt;, 20; 


paid on receipt of price. Inclone eatammp for 
Hate fashion plate. CHAS. PECK. 
771 Broad N. Y¥. 


y, 
ta A CARD. £1 
t#- TO THE READER OF THIS PAPER. .28 
CHAMBERS’ 


STERLING PIANOS. - 


“ SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
ee READ! MARK! WRITE! 


Before ‘ou buy, send for information, circulars 
price list. arantee unlimited. Pianos sent 
wy and money 











ie wt, and satisfaction ass 
saved y our “* Special Safe Offer. nw Address CHAM= 
RS PLANO FACTORY, 306 4TH Avenue, N, ¥. 
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THE JOY OF CHRIST. 


HE last chapters of St. John—in particular 

the 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, and 17th—are wor- 
thy, more than anything else in the sacred writ- 
ings, of the designation which has been given 
them, The Heart of Jesus. They are the language 
of the most intimate love, to the most intimate 
friends, in view of the greatest and most incon- 
ceivable of human sorrows. For, though the dis- 
ciples—poor, humble, simple men—were dazed, 
confused, and misty up to the very moment when 
they were entering upon the greatest sorrow of 
their life, the Master who was leading them saw 
it all with perfect clearness. He saw perfectly not 
only the unspeakable humiliation and anguish 
that were before himself, but the disappointment, 
the terror, the dismay, the utter darkness, and 
despair that was just before these poor, simple 
friends who had invested all their love and hope 
in him. 

When we think of this it will seem all the more 
strange, the more unworldly and divine to find 
that in these very chapters our Lord speaks more 
often and with more emphasis of Joy than in any 
other part of the New Testament. 

In the 15th he says, ‘‘ These things have I spoken 
unto you that MY Joy might remain in you, and 
that your joy might be full.” And again, in his 
prayer for them, he says, ‘‘ And now come I to 
Thee, and these things I speak in the world that 
they might have MY JOY FULFILLED in them- 
selves.” 

He speaks of his joy as a treasure he longed to 
impart—as something which overflowed his own 
soul, and sought to equalize itself by flowing into 
the souls of his friends. He was not only full of 
joy, but he had fullness of joy to give away. 

This joy of Christ in the approach of extremest 
earthly anguish and sorrow is one of the beautiful 
mysteries of our faith. It is a holy night-flower, 
opening only in darkness, and shedding in the 
very shadow of death light and perfume. It is 
like the solemn splendor of the stars, to be seen 
only in the deepest darkness. 

In the representations made of our Lord as a 
man of sorrows we are too apt to forget the solemn 
emphasis with which he asserts this fullness of 
joy. But let us look at his position on the mere 
human side. At that hour when he thus spoke he 
knew that so far as the salvation of his nation was 
concerned his life-work had been a failure. His 
own people had rejected him and had bargained 
with a member of his own family to betray him. 

He knew the exact details of the scourging, the 
scoffing, the taunts, the torture, the crucifixion ; 
and to a sensitive soul the hour of approach to a 
great untried agony is often the hour of bitterest 
trial. It is when we foresee a great trouble in the 
dimness o2 to-morrow that our undisciplined 
hearts grow faint and fail us. But he who had 
long foreseen—who had counted in advance—every 
humiliation, every sorrow, and every pain, spoke 
at the same time of Ais joy asan overflowing full- 
ness. He spoke of his peace as something which 
he had a divine power to give away. The world 


saw that night a new sight—a sufferer who had 
touched the extreme of all earthly loss and sor- 
row, who yet stood like a God offering to give 
Peace and Joy—even fullness of joy. 

For our Lord intensifies the idea. He wants his 
children not to have joy merely, but to be full of 
joy. This is the meaning of the words to “ have 
ny joy fulfilled in them.” 

We see in the affecting history of the next few 
hours of the life of Jesus that this heavenly joy 
was capable of a temporary obscuration. He was 
aware that a trial was coming from a direct collis- 
ion with the Evil Spirit. ‘*‘The Prince of this 
world cometh, but hath nothing in me.” 

Yet we cannot but feel that the mysterious 
agonies of Gethsemane, that wrung the blood- 
drops from his heart, were in part due to that con- 
flict with cruel and malignant spirits. It is the 
greatest possible help to our pgor sorrowful na- 
ture that these struggles, these strong ecryings and 
bitter tears of our Lord, have been recorded, be- 
cause it helps us to feel that he was not peaceful 
because he was passionless—that his joy and 
peace did not come from the serenity of a nature 
incapable of sorrow and struggles like ours. 
There are passages in the experience of such saints 
as Madame Guyon that seem like the wnnatural ex- 
altations of souls exceptionally indifferent to cir- 
cumstances. Nothing makes any difference. One 
thing is just as good as another. But in the ex- 
perience of Jesus we see our own most shrinking 
human repellencies. We see that there were suf- 
ferings that he dreaded with his whole soul ; sor- 
rows which he felt to be beyond even his power 
of endurance ; and so when he said, ‘‘ Not my will, 
but Thy will,” he said it with full vision of what 
he was accepting; and in that unshaken, that 
immovable oneness of will with the Father lay the 
secret of his joy and victory. 

It isa great and solemn thing for us to think of 
this joy of Christ in sorrow. It is something that 
we can know only in and by sorrow. But sorrows 
are so many in this world of ours! Grief, sick- 
ness, disappointment, want, death, so beset our 
footsteps that it is a thing worth thinking of that 
there is a joy that Christ can give that is brightest 
as the hour grows darkest. Itisa gift. It is not 
inus. Wecannot get it by any human reason- 
ings, or the mere exercise of human will, but we 
can get it as a free gift from Jesus Christ. 

If in the hour of his deepest humiliation and 
suffering he had joy and peace to give away, how 
much more now when he is exalted at the right 
hand of God to give gifts unto men. Poor sor- 
rowful, suffering, struggling souls, Christ longs 
to comfort you. “I will give to him that is 
athirst the water of life freely.” ‘‘Come unto me, 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.” 








EQUATORIAL AFRICA. 


R. STANLEY'S letters, describing his latest 
explorations and discoveries, were pub- 
lished Jast week too late for us to notice them 
otherwise than in a brief paragraph. Dated some 
six months ago, these manuscripts, written in the 
heart of the unexplored region, have, like their 
author, escaped the mishaps of African travel, 
and given the civilized world new data on which 
to base theories as to the physical geography of 
that mysterious network of great rivers and lakes 
where Livingstone died, and where Cameron and 
his party are still wandering. 

Stanley, as our readers know, was equipped 
months ago at the expense of the New York Her- 
ald and the London Daily Telegraph, and given a 
roving commission to solve if possible some of 
the doubts which still exist concerning the sources 
of the Nile. Starting from the eastern coast op- 
posite Zanzibar, he marched in a northwesterly di- 
rection, through regions unattempted by previous 
explorers. Overcoming countless obstacles, at 
times fighting his way through hostile tribes, he 
at length reached the shores of the Victoria 
Nyanza Lake, at a point near its southern ex- 
tremity, and, leaving the main body of his follow- 
ers in camp, set out to make a detailed survey of 
the coast line. 

Ever since the discovery of this lake by Cap- 
tains Speke and Grant, who did little more than 
reach its borders, it has been a question whether 
it is a true lake or merely an extended marsh 
with occasional patches of surface water. Stanley 
sailed for a thousand miles along its coast, taking 
daily observations for latitude and longitude, and 
fully establishing the fact that it isan inland sea 
practicable for trading boats, and surrounded by 
a country rich in all-that makes Africa valuable 





to the outside world. At the date of his last letter, 





he had explored all excepting a section at the 
southern extremity of the lake, and doubtless 
long ere this he has completed his survey, and is 
now somewhere in the wilderness to the westward 
tracing those great rivers whose existence is 
known, but whose seaward course is at present a 
puzzle to the geographers. 

Livingstone to the day of his death believed 
that the three great lakes, the two Nyanzas 
and Tanganyika, belong to the Nile system, 
and even the discovery by himself and Stanley 
of a large river flowing into the last named 
lake at its northern end failed to shake his 
conviction. Stanley’s next object is to prove or 
disprove the connection between Albert Nyanza 
and Tanganyika. This done, he will penetrate 
still farther to the interior, and endeavor to com- 
plete Livingstone’s unfinished work on the Lo- 
mame river, which, so far as known, flows to the 
northward in the direction of the Nile sources 
some two hundred miles west of Albert Nyanza. 

Americans may well be pardoned for being 
proud of Mr. Stanley’s achievements, even if they 
go no farther. Let those criticise his literary and 
scientific aequirements who will, the fact re- 
mains that he has had brains enough to succeed 
where others have failed, and has nearly or quite 
solved a geographical problem on which depends 
the future of a region as large as the territory 
lying east of the Mississippi and south of the Ohio. 








BEARS AND THEIR HUMAN IMITA- 
TORS. 


E are rapidly approaching the season in 
which certain animals go into hibernation, 
and in which countless men and women make 
earnest efforts in the same direction. But there is 
evidently something wrong in the method of the 
latter. The bear comes out of his den quite thin, 
as all animals should be in the springtime, but he 
is healthy, lively, hungry, and as good-natured as 
bears are ever expected to be ; his human imitator, 
as the leaves and crocuses tempt him to open the 
windows and doors of his civilized home, is con- 
siderably heavier than when he battened his win- 
dows; his appetite is only for “Spring Pills ” 
or ““Invigorating Bitters”; he has a thick head, a 
dismal eye, a fitful temper, and an instinctive in- 
clination toward the office of his family physician. 
Either the bear is the more sensible animal of the 
two, or his general example is not a proper one 
for human beings to follow. 

Before considering the latter point, however, it 
may be well to see what lessons may be learned 
from the bear. In the first place, while his den is 
never ventilated according to Leeds or any other 
authority on pure air, and while it contains no 
more provisions for a current of air than a per- 
fect New York or Cincinnati parlor, it is never 
hermetically sealed. No one who visits a bear in 
the winter encounters any printed instructions to 
‘* please shut the door,” nor does he see an extem- 
porized weatherstrip anywhere. The air of the 
den may not be quite as invigorating as that out- 
side, but one misses entirely that depressing whiff 
of kitchen-smells, sewer gas, cigar-smoke, and fur- 
nace heat to which he is accustomed in many first- 
class residences. The bear, visited while in winter 
quarters, may not receive his visitors with that af- 
fability which makes them feel completely at home, 
but neither does he greet one with that pallid 
complexion and hanging jaw which one may find 
every winter in the countenances of many distin- 
guished citizens in their own homes. In looking 
at the most high-toned bear in his residence, we 
are not once tempted to embrace the heresies of 
Darwin, but when we contemplate the average 
American citizen who has eaten a heavy supper 
or evening dinner, and then spent a couple of 
hours in an unventilated room with the foul air 
of his cellar streaming up from his furnace and 
heated to 200°, a lamp or gas-jet helping to con- 
sume oxygen and throw off carbonic acid gas, and 
perhaps a cigar or a pipe assisting at the same 
abominable work—when we contemplate the man 
as affected by these influences, such materialistic 
doubts come to us that we can only preserve the 
faith by promptly closeting ourselves with the 
first chapter of Genesis. 

But perhaps the bear is not the best model for 
other non-migrating beings. Were it not for in- 
curring the responsibility of adding to the num- 
ber of the new gospels already given, we should 
assert that neither entire nor partial hibernation 
is necessary or proper to human beings. : There 
are great physiologists who believe that in the 
winter people accumulate vital force for the sum- 
mer’s work, and that this precious supply is terri-. 
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bly wasted by inaction and bad air. They even 
tell us that a concert ticket costs less than the 
physical waste and mental inaction in which most 
men spend their evenings ; some of them say that 
attendance at prayer-meetings has better physic- 
al results than can be attained by sitting at 
home and inhaling tobacco-smoke. Can these 
things be? Ifso, there is no time to be lost be- 
fore the remodeling of most homes and winter 
habits should begin. 





JUDICIAL INDEPENDENCE. 


HE days in which any important section of 

the judiciary in the State of New York was 
suspected of being open to pecuniary influence 
have gone by. No sensible man has now the 
least hope or fear that money, whether used di- 
rectly or indirectly, can affect the decision of any 
cause, or even procure an ex parte order from a 
judge. Possibly there is not so clear a conviction 
of the freedom of judges from bias in favof of 
political magnates or personal friends ; but, to say 
the very least, there is a vast improvement in this 
respect, and there is general and just confidence 
in the right intentions of the courts in all private 
controversies. 

The era of corruption is past. But has the era 
of true judicial independence and dignity come? 

We are moved to consider this question by the 
frequency of attacks upon judges, on the ground 
of decisions which are not in accordance with the 
popular wishes, and which we assume (for the pur- 
pose of the argument) not to be in accordance with 
the public interest in the particular cases decided. 
Is it right or expedient to assail judges upon such 
grounds, or to seek to replace them by men whose 
views are shaped to order, and accommodated 
to the popular desire? Is it desirable that our 
highest courts should disregard precedents, sup- 
press their own convictions of duty, and make 
new law for every new case in accordance with 
the wish of the greatest number of people at the 
time ? 

There are very many good men who pratically 
answer this question in the affirmative, and some 
who make no hesitation in accepting this doctrine 
in its most unequivocal terms. But to our mind 
it is a conclusion full of danger to the Republic, 
destructive of all security for private and public 
rights, and subversive of morality in public life. 

No judicial names are so odious to the English 
speaking nations as those of Jeffreys and Scroggs. 
How did they gain their eminence of infamy ? 
Not by selling decisions for money. Of that they 
do not seem to have been accused. We do not 
forget that Jeffreys sold pardons from the King; 
but that is a distinct matter. They certainly are 
not supposed to have been paid for any decision 
in a private suit. But their servility to the ap- 
pointing power, their fierce advocacy from the 
bench of the views favored by the government, 
and the unscrupulous persecution of Roman 
Catholics by Scroggs, so long as their persccutors 
seemed likely to carry the nation with them,— 
these are the crimes which make their names 
hateful. 

With us, the people are the appointing power. 
Judges who truckle to the people for the sake of 
votes are as criminal as those English judges who 
truckled to the King for the sake of promotion 
or from the fear of removal. And electors who 
threaten a judge with defeat or calumny because 
of an unacceptable but conscientious decision, 
made intelligently and in the fair line of prece- 
dent, are guilty of just the same offense as James 
II. when he removed judge after judge from the 
English bench, because they would not reverse 
the law to please him. 

A judge who disregards all previous decisions, 
for the sake of doing what he supposes to be ab- 
stract justice in the case before him, destroys all 
certainty in the law, and constitutes himself a 
despot—a benevolent and well-meaning despot, 
it may be—but none the [ess a despot, to be 
succeeded by other despots, miscalled judges, 
bound by no rules, and making their own preju- 
dices and fancies the law of each case. A judge 
who makes it his business to secure the convic- 
tion of those whom he believes to be guilty, re- 
gardless of the protection afforded to them by 
law, usurps the function of the prosecuting officer, 
and destroys the safeguards of the innocent. It 
is not the duty nor the right of a judge to pursue 
even acknowledged criminals, much less to act 
upon the assumption of guilt where it is not 
proved, That is the sphere of the prosecutor. 
Judges are created for the very purpose of hold- 
ing the scales impartially between the State and 





the individual. If the people believed that in 
the long run it was best that their voice should 
decide judicial questions, they would not have so 
carefully excluded themselves, and their legisla- 
tive and executive officers, from judicial power, 
as they have done in all our State constitutions. 
Their provisions for this purpose are wise and 
just. The organs of public opinion ought to sus- 
tain the policy of our constitutions, and encour- 
age the highest judicial independence. 

We have been led to make these remarks, which 
ought to be truisms at this stage of our national 
progress, by noticing an implied censure in the 
New York Tribune upon a recent decision of 
Judge Landon in favor of the defendants in one 
of the canal fraud prosecutions. The 7’ribuneisa 
paper conducted with distinguished ability and 
with a sincere intention to be fair in all such 
matters ; and for that reason an error of this kind 
is peculiarly dangerous in its columns. No at- 
tempt has been made to show that Judge 
Landon’s ruling was unsound, or based upon 
principles that would not in most cases work well 
for the general good. But there being no doubt 
that his decision in this one case has made it a 
little more difficult to conduct a single prosecu- 
tion, and there being, we suppose, very little 
doubt that the persons prosecuted have wronged 
the State in some degree, it is hinted that there is 
something wrong in the judge. The same sugges- 
tion was thrown out on a previous occasion by 
other journals, when Judge Learned decided an- 
other question adversely to the people. 

We have some knowledge of the character and 
standing of these, and of other judges, who have 
been subjected to unpleasant imputations upon 
like grounds, although we have no personal ac- 
quaintance with them ; and if the testimony of 
all who know them personally, or who have had 
practical experience before them, may be relied 
upon, they are upright, honorable, capable magis- 
trates. They are pursuing the path of duty if 
they are holding the scales of justice impar- 
tially, and administering the law as they find it, 
regardless whether it helps or hinders the cause 
which they, as private citizens, may think the 
better one. If a suit were to be tried between a 
highwayman and a bishop, the judge who should 
admit evidence against the thief which he would 
exclude if offered against the bishop, would only 
disgrace himself and demoralize the community. 
And if the bishop will employ a lawyer who does 
not know how to draw his papers according 
to law, the judge who decides that the bishop's 
plea is good, when he knows it to be bad, is no 
judge for an honest people. 

We have no doubt of the existence of much 
fraud in the canal system of New York. We hope 
it will be thoroughly exposed and broken up. 
We heartily commend the earnestness with which 
the prosecuting officers of the State appear to be 
pursuing those whom they suspect of crime. But 
we no less heartily commend the just judge who, 
at a time when popularity is to be cheaply gained 
by an unjudicial severity, stands unmoved by 
public clamor or even by his own private opinion 
concerning the parties, and calmly enforces, both 
for and against the people who elected him, that 
precise law which the people themselves have 
made. 











OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—The Golden Rule is Mr. Murray’s new Boston 
paper, and it appears as a comely quarto, well printed 
and attractive. We have no doubt that it will have 
vigor and frankness. Whether it will turn out to be 
the Lord’s golden rule, or only Mr. Murray’s, no one, 
probably, is more curious to know than Dr. Dexter, of 
the Congregationalist. There are several deacons in 
and around Boston who will be anxious to know 
whether it is genuine gold, or only an Iron Rule gilded. 
Mr. Murray is a curious compound of conservatism 
and radicalism. His theology, in spots, would make 
Calvin wince; but his practice is intensely progressive, 
hardly stopping short of being destructive. If this 
curious combination shall appear in the Golden Rule, 
then it may be compared to a modern-built clipper, 
with a Dutch poop of Calvinism on its stern, three 
stories high! We commend Brother Dexter to repent- 
ance and good works. There isa craft after him that 
will send aboard to examine his papers every week. 
Soberly, we wish Mr. Murray the full success which he 
expects. There is always room for a good newspaper. 


—The ‘English Glee Club” of this city are to 
give one of their “ Evenings of English Glees”’ at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music on Tuesday, the 26th inst. 
The Club has been strengthened of late by the addi- 
tion of W. C. Baird’s five baritone, and the rich con- 
tralto of Miss Holbrook, of Plymouth Church Choir. 
The rendering of many exquisite trios for female 
voices (by Mendelssohn, Schumann, and others) will 
be a new and attractive feature. The wide range of 





voice required by these difficult compositions has kept 
them in a region impracticable for most singers; but 
Miss Beebe’s remarkably high soprano, Miss Finch's 
full mezzo, and Miss Holbrook’s deep contralto (which 
gives, indeed, at times, almost a tenor effect) afford all 
that could be wished for their perfect interpretation, 
when used as these voices always are, with musical in- 
telligence and feeling. 

—One of the best names on the whole list of 
lyceum lecturers for the present season is that of Col. 
Homer B. Sprague, of Brooklyn. As a speaker his 
attractions are of a high order, while his lectures are 
full of noble thought and sound instruction. His sub- 
jectsare: 1. Milton as an Educator. 2. When I was in 
Jail; or, The Bright Side of Life in Confederate Mili- 
tary Prisons. 3. Riches, and what Constitutes Them. 
4. Shakespeare’s Youth. 5. Shakespeare’s Manhood. 
6. Oliver Goldsmith. Applications should be made to 
Redpath Lyceum Lecture Bureau, 36 Bromfield street, 
Boston. 


—In regard to that awful caricature of Jean In- 
gelow that defaced our last number, let us crave the 
mercy of our critics. We can only say in excuse that 
the fault rests with the printing and not with the en- 
graving. It was the first experiment in cut printing 
with a new press, which acted like an unbroken colt. 
And when we found it wouldn’t be tractable it was 
too late to transfer the work to our other and well- 
trained, steady old horse. 


—The Congregationalist, referring to what we 
lately said of Mr. Moody’s Sunday journey from 
Northfield to Brattleboro, calls our attention to this 
paragraph from its issue of Sept. 16: 

“ Will it not be well for Mr. Moody, and those with whom 

he is working, to have in mind that even the most evangelis- 
tic services may be so misused as to break the Sabbath? 
° - We feel like raising the question—and doing it in 
time—whether the logical principies which apply to religious 
excursions in New Hampshire are not equally valid and im- 
perative in Franklin County, Massachusetts.” 
The “ whispered humbleness” of this suggestion is in 
marked contrast with the stern, uncompromising at- 
titude of the Congregationalist in regard to Sunday 
worship in the mountains. It is plain that our neigh- 
bor is only moderately excited when the Sabbath ia 
broken by a horse and buggy. It takes the mountain 
breeze and the snort of the locomotive to fill it with 
genuine courage. 


—Dr. Holland suggests anew form of church 
consecration, as follows: ** We dedicate this edifice to 
Thee, our Lord and Master; we give it to Thee, and 
Thy cause and kingdom, subject to a mortgage of one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars (#150,000),”’ etc. 
The Churchman, alluding to this, says: 

“A church debt means the procuring of church accommo- 
dation and display upon false pretenses. We think most 
worshipers would shrink from using a Prayer-book that 
they did not mean to pay for, or from presenting to a church 
a font or a window with the maker’slien upon it. What is 
felt to be wrong in the individual is no better in the col- 
lective body. What a vestryman would not do as a man, he 
has no business to do in his corporate capacity.” 


—The death of the Rev. Joseph Barker is an- 
nounced. He had a remarkable history. Originally a 
Methodist preacher in England, he became first a Uni- 
tarian, then a “skeptic,” and finally returned to his 
early faith. He was avery able man, 8 good writer, 
and a very impressive speaker. It was after he came 
to the United States that he embraced skeptical views, 
of which he was a zealous champion, loving nothing 
so well as to draw ministers into a discussion with him 
on religious subjects. He died at Omaha, Nebraska, 
of paralysis. age 


> « 
‘—The death of Mrs. George Merriam, of Spring- 
field, Mass., though not an unexpected event, is a grief 
to a wide circle of relatives and friends. A woman of 
rare grace in spirit and person, she made her home @ 
center of light and joy, and carried into a still wider 
circle an atmosphere of purity, sweetness and aspira- 
tion. The daughter of Rev. Dr. Fiske, of Braintree, 
she was born into a society, a culture and a religion 
which were of the very best gifts New England can 
offer to any person. She first married Mr. Spring, of 
New York, and again, in 1844, the gentleman who sur- 
vives her. By her first husband she had two children, 
and by her second six, and all but one remain to il- 
lustrate in honorable life her character and perpetuate 
her holy influences. Two of her sons are clergymen, 
one, Rev. George S. Merriam, of the Christian Union, 
and all her children have made her death-bed sweet to 
herself, as that and her life have become equally 
blessed to them. bp 


—Parents wishing to find for their daughters an 
excellent preparatory school, where they may be 
fitted for the academic grades of high schools or col- 
leges, will do well to visit Mrs, Julia Wright Greene’s 
school, 68 West 36th Street, New York. Mrs. Greene, 
long a teacher in the famous Packer Institute im 
Brooklyn, and in a private school of her own, has 
earned the reputation of a wise, faithful and skillful 
teacher, to whom one may commit his daughters with 
assurance of their being well cared for. 


—One of our religious exchanges, seeking an 
illustration of the dangerous influence of infidelity, 
mentions the fact that a minister’s son, influenced by 
his teacher, actually “inquired after Darwin’s works!’* 
This is followed by a warning to parents “ to be care- 
ful what teachers are placed for the instruction of 
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~are rendered with deep pathos. 
*Throne,” arranged by Guglielmo, although a Russian 
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their sons and daughters.” It strikes us that that 
must be a very weak sort of Christianity that trembles 
with fear at the mention of Darwin’s works. This 
sort of cowardice has done more to bring reproach 
upon the Christian Church than all the books of 
science that were ever printed. 


—The Central New York Methodist Conference, 
at its recent session, adopted resolutions affirming the 
‘sacredness of marriage, and denouncing “ the laxness 
of opinion relative to its obligations.” It also de- 
nounced the ** Oneida Community” as “an abominable 
offense and a corrupting power which ought to be 
speedily abated.” 


‘ —The Massachusetts Republican Convention 
incorporated in its platform, for the second time, an 
endorsement of “the equal rights of all American 
citizens, irrespective of sex.’’ This means nothing less 
than woman suffrage. As an indication of the growth 
of public sentiment on this issue, the declaration has 
some value; but we have small hope that the party 
will be bound by it when the question comes up in the 
Legislature. Put not your trust in politicians. 





au usic. 


It is a pleasure to greet an accomplished or- 
ganist and composer, to whom the service of song is 
something higher than a display of musical pyrotech- 
nics. We have before us a fine eomposition, one of a 
series of ‘‘ Anthems for Worship” (the italics are our 





-own), entitled, ‘“‘In the name of our God we will set 


up our banners,’’ by Mrs. Marion Christopher, organist 
of the Broadway Tabernacle. It is written in A, 


changing with excellent effect into C, and closing in 


the original key. The frequent repetition of the 
words, sanctioned we know by long custom, mars the 
effect somewhat, and leads us to express the hope that 
the day is not far distant when “the custom will be 
more honored in the breach than in the observance.” 
Modern composers are not to blame, since father 
Handel set the dreadful example in the “ Messiah,”’ 
where it takes seven pages to say in substance that 
*““All we like sheep have gone astray,’’ and in like 
manner with other familiar passages. Stillit wouldn’t 
be wise or discreet in us to undervalue the immortal 
oratorio on that account. W. A. Pond & Co., New 
York, are the publishers, and also of the following 
compositions: Gavotte, from Gluck’s “Don Juan,” 
transcribed by Hermann John; Chaconne in F, by 
Handel; Polonaise Characteristique, by S. Moniusko» 
and Gavotte, by J. P. Gotthard, all of which are per- 
formed by Dr. Hans von Bulow, and are ornamented 
with an excellent lithograph of this eminent pianist, 
who has lately arrived in this country. The Chaconne 


-and Gavotte were the dance tunes of the olden time, 


in the composition of which the old masters, particu- 
larly Bach and Handel, took especial delight. This 
Chaconne is full of playful conceits and fancies and 
replete with enjoyment for the true musician. The 
Poloniase is the most difficult. All will amply repay 
careful study. 

“The Grand March from Verdi's latest opera, ‘‘ Aida,” 
with which the second act closes so brilliantly, is well 
arranged as a duett in simple style by Albert W. Berg, 
asis also a potpourri of ‘“‘ Reminiscenses” from Le- 


-coeq’s opera bouffe, “La Fille de Madame Angot.” 


Mr. Berg (we beg pardon for the puns) isa Van Am- 
burg in composition and has written and arranged 
nearly a city full of music. “ Notturno,” in G@ flat, 
gentle and dreamy, by Antonio Baur, and “ Undine,” 


- a fantasia in F flat, a flowing theme in arpeggios, by 


Edw. Rohde, are of the fourth series of the ‘‘ Univer- 
sal Library of Brilliant Gems.” Under the Elms is a 
romance by E.C. Phelps, of Brooklyn. It displays 
much originality, and may be rendered with fine 


-effect by the average performer. A beautiful steel 


plate landscape adorns the title page. 
From tbe same publishers we have the “ Passing 
Bell,” by Berthold Tours, a most solemn and impres- 


sive theme, with an appropriate and effective setting, 


“In te speravi, Domine !” 
and the refrain, 
* Ora pro nobis, Domine !”’ 


“When on her Silent 


melody, has a strong flavor of the Ranz des Vaches in 
** William Tell,” is decidedly Swiss in style, and inter- 
esting. ‘Ah, this Solace,’’ for contralto, by Sir 
Michael Costa, requires more than ordinary skill for 
successful execution. It is quite dramatic and calls 
for strong and fervent delivery. ‘Hither we Come,” 
a duett for soprano and contralto or tenor and bari- 
tone, by A. Gazzani, is a simple melody in six-eight 
time, and seems hardly to deserve transplanting from 
Italy. These three songs are translated and adapted 
by Theodore T. Barker, and have both the Italian and 
English words. 

“Father, bring Home your Money To-night ” (words 
by Mrs. M. A. Kidder, music by W. F. Sherwin), is in 
-close imitation of “ Father, dear Father, come Home 
with me now,” which has done such good service in 
the temperance cause. Both asa literary and musical 
effort it is inferior to the latter, though it will doubt- 
less render efficient aid in carrying on the crusade 
“against the monster, intemperance. It is published 
by Horace Waters & Son, N. Y, “ 





Che Sunday-School. 


o 





Lesson for Oct. 24, John xv. 1-8; for Oct. 31, 
John xv., 11-19. 


The first of a series of four Sunday-school Con- 
ventions to be beld in New Haven County, Conn., this 
winter, met on the 12th inst. at East Haven, and ac- 
cording to all accounts it was a very pleasant and 
encouraging affair. These neighborhood gatherings, 
jf we may so call them, of Sunday-school friends are 
becoming a distinct and popular feature of the work. 
If they are all as happily conducted as the one re- 
ferred to seems to have been, their influence upon 
small parishes and isolated congregations must be just 
what has long been needed by most of them. In the 
Connecticut gathering one of the subjects discussed 
was that of country teachers’ meetings and how to 
improve them, which happens to be one of the live 
topics of the hour. In other cities, at least in some of 
them, much attention is paid to this matter—far more 
than formerly,—and, naturally enough, the wide- 
awake Sunday-school worker in town and village is 
determined upon a like improvement in his own circle, 
Below is a letter from a correspondent who attended 
the Convention last week. As it touches this subject 
of teachers’ meetings principally, and is evidently in- 
tended for the eyes of those who are most concerned 
with them, it comes addressed 


**To the Country Superintendent : 

“No doubt you have taxed your brain, time and 
again, in dévising expedients to break up the hum- 
drum life of your Sunday-school. I have no notion of 
giving you any advice in the case, for if you can’t 
succeed alone my advice won’t help you. But the 
other day I heard that a Sunday-school Convention 
was to meet four miles away in the Congregational 
Church in East Haven, Conn., at which country 
Sunday-schools would be well represented, and where 
Timagined thiugs might possibly be said which would 
set you and all the rest of us a thinking. 4 walked 
over to it. ‘at. 

“The size of the audience rather surprised me, for 
the weather-wise at Washington had promised rains 
during the day, and the convention met early in the 
forenoon. All the seats in the old church were full— 
old church I suppose I must say, since the date A. D. 
1774 was carved over the doorway, and the sexton in 
addition proudly informed me that every stone .in its 
three-foot-through walls had been dragged to the 
spot by oxen, ‘ wheels being scarce in those days,’ that 
it had three steeples in its time, and a clock for all of 
sixty years. There were few besides grown up people 
in the audience, but I remembered that I had passed 
a school-house on the way where children were singing 
* three times three are nine’ with such hearty glee that 
when they had reached the ‘ three times twelve’ I had 
not yet walked beyond the sound of their voices. This 
accounted for the absence of some of the scholars. 
There were delegates expected and probably present 
from all points of the compass in the county—New 
Haven, West Haven, Fair Haven, East Haven, Bran- 
ford, North Branford, Guilford, North Guilford, Madi- 
son, North Madison and Westville. The pulpit plat- 
form was neatly decorated with flowers, and on either 
side were hung two large canvases, twelve feet by 
six, with the hymns ‘Hold the Fort” and ‘There’s 
More to Follow,’ clearly printed, which all could sing 
from. Within the church, at least, everybody and 
everything seemed cheerful. But to the topic I was 
to refer to—Country Teachers’ Meetings: how shall 
they be kept up and kept interesting? Rev. J. A. 
Gallup, of Madison, started the discussion. Here was 
a practical country Sunday-school question, and he 
brought up its points in order briefly. First, the obsta- 
cles to these meetings. Teachers in the country live 
four or five miles apart, and from one to three miles 
from acommon center; then, horrid roads in winter, 
mud, snow, ice—no city sidewalks and no (horse-cars. 
Furthermore, Mr. Gallup claimed that not only were 
about two-thirds of the country Sunday-scbool teach- 
ers women, but a very large proportion were middle- 
aged ladies and mothers, which does not hold of the 
city teachers; and it must be said that the appearance 
of the East Haven audience justified his assertion in 
this respect. Well, how could these be expected to 
come out regularly to teachers’ meetings? He had 
said that it was necessary to get up more earnestness 
and enthusiasm among the teachers, and if‘only half a 
dozen came together the meeting would not be a 
failure. But he had not touched the core of the prob- 
lem—the practical part of it—as the audience seemed 
to think, until he dropped the hint that some system 
of conveyances might be adopted to accommodate 
teachers in getting to the meetings. After all, this was 
the sticking matter. Overcome the magnificent dis- 
tances of rural civilization and the matter is settled. 
Let all those who have carriages call for those who 
have not and bring them—simple enough, but then here 
is old farmer Gruff, whose daughter or wife wishes to 
go to the meeting, but whose horses have been work- 
ing all day, and they must stay in the barn. What is 
to be done in that case? Only one thing—convert 
farmer Gruff. These hints brought upseveral persons 
to their feet one after another. The omnibus plan 
took with some; get an omnibus or large wagon and 
let it go the rounds for the teachers as far as possible- 
One kind brother insinuated that the superintendent 





should be a man of horses and trot them out every 
week for the teachers’ meeting. And so it seemed to 
be generally agreed that if some sort of transit arrange- 
ment, whether rapid or not, could be devised by the 
superintendent and teachers of every rural school, 
the question of the meetings would be solved. No 
difficulty then about a live leader, earnestness, study, 
consecration. \ 

‘‘How much more might be said of this meeting! 
But a stop must be made here. Those counties which 
hold no conventions should organize one as soon as 
possible, and you, Mr. Superintendent, will of course 
be the first to move for it. 


* Yours, ** LAYMAN.” 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

1. Is there any evidence in the New Testament that 
the apostics and early Christians were Sabbatarians, 
or that they held the institution of the Sabbath as 
known among the Jews to be binding on the followers 
of Christ? Do the apostles anywhere intimate that 
there is such a duty as Sabbath-keeping, or such a sin 
as Sabbath-breaking ? 


\ ‘TE wish it were possible to answer the ques- 

tions of our correspondent, who is evidently a 
person of intelligence, with the directness and clear- 
ness which characterize the inquiries themselves. But 
almost every question in regard to doubtful ancient 
usage has some obscurity about it, and when a long- 
standing debate, and some nice points in morals are 
superadded, the difficulty of giving a categorical an- 
swer is greatly aggravated. It is clear that the apostles, 
or most of them, adhered to many Jewish customs, 
and it is quite probable that in general the seventh 
day of the week was kept by Christians of Jewish 
origin throughout the apostolic age. It is also quite 
certain that the keeping of the ‘‘ Lord’s Day,” or first 
day of the week, as a day of worship, came into use 
at a very early period in the history of the church. 
But it is clearly proven (by the arguments adduced, 
for instance, in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, article 
‘Sabbath ’’) that there could not have existed Sabbat- 
ical abstinence from work on that day previous to the 
time of Constantine. There is no injunction to keep 
the Sabbath in the extant writings or recorded speech- 
es of the apostles. In Colossians ii., 16,17, there is a 
remarkable passage, in which Paul implies that the 
Christian is free from the law of the Sabbath: On 
this passage Dean Alford, one of the ablest, as he was 
one of the fairest, of modern commentators, says: 
‘““We may observe, that if the ordinance of the Sab- 
bath had: been, in any form, of lasting obligation on 
the Christian Church, it would have been quite impos— 
sible for the apostle to have spoken thus. . . And 
no answer can be given to this by the transparent 
special-pleading that he is speaking only of that which 
was Jewish in such observances; the whole argument 
being general, and the axiom of verse 17 universally 
applicable.”” See also the very forcible statement in 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, already referred to. 
And what follows? Because the apostles, battling for 
the freedom of men from external observances, have 
not enjoined Sabbath-keeping, have not in any place 
denounced Sabbathb-breaking, shall we give up an in, 
stitution that has proven itself to be of such measure 
less value to all classes of people? The letter of the 
fourth commandment is not binding upon us, but its 
spirit is. A general rest from ordinary labor on one 
dav of seven isin the highest degree beneficial. We 
do not need the authority of an apostle to teach us to 
sustain an institution that was ‘‘ made for man,” and 
that is of so much benefit to men. Nevertheless, its 
observance should never be made irksome, and differ. 
ences in the manner of keeping it are not to he made 
grounds of uncharitable judgments. ‘ Let no man, 
therefore, judge you . . . of the Sabbath-days,’* 
says Paul. 


2. If Christ was crucified on Friday and rose om 
Sunday morning, how was Christ’s own prophecy ful- 
filled: “As Jonah was three days and three nights in 
the whale’s belly, so shall the Son of Man be three days 
and three nights in the heart of the earth’? 

The common explanation is no doubt correct, that 
the Jews counted every fractional day as a complete 
one. No objection was ever urged against this form of 
speech in the earliest times. 


3. How do you explain Matt. xxvii., 62: ‘‘ Now the 
next day that followed the day of preparation,” &c.? 
Was this on the Sabbath-day, or was there a day inter= 
vening between these two days? 

The Jewish Sabbath omy at sunset. Alford sup- 
poses that the application to the chief priests was 
made in the evening after the expiration of the Sab-' 
bath. were 

4. I wish to examine the evidence for and against the | 
credibility of the Gospel of St. John. To what works 
would you recommend me? Do you understand that 
this gospel stands upon the same or equal evidence witle 
the others ? . 

The whole question hinges upon its authenticity. | 
You will find this very ably and forcibly argued by 
Luthardt in his ‘‘The Fourth Gospel Written by St. 
John” (New York: Scribner, Welford & Armstrong, | 
price $3.75). See also the Prolegomena to Meyer on 
John (same publishers) and the Prolegomena to Al- 
ford’s Commentary. The most forcible statement of 


the argument against the authenticity of the gospel 
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that we have seen is to be found in a paper by Mar- 
tineau which appeared in the ‘Old and New” maga- 
zine some time ago. There is an exceedingly judicial 
and candid essay by Hutton which every one should 
read, in vol. i. of “‘ Essays, Theological and Literary,” 
entitled “The Problem of the Fourth Gospel.” The 
book may be had at the agency in New York of the 
publishers, Strahan & Co. We regard the two volumes 
as containing the finest essays in the language. They 
are the beaw ideal of candor and fairness combined 
with profound thought and the finest analytic power. 





A SABBATH AT WELLESLEY COL- 
LEGE. 
By A VISITOR. 


T was a few minutes before eight o’clock, the 

other Saturday evening, when the out-train from 
Boston dropped me in the early darkness at Wellesley 
station. 1 do not say stillness as well as ** darkness,” 
for I had scarcely taken my seat in the omnibus, 
labeled ** Wellesley College,” which waited dutifully 
at one corner of the platform, when a chorus of merry 
voices was heard approaching, and in a moment more 
a bevy of young ladies appeared at the steps and filed 
upandin. The first fragments of their conversation, 
together with their innumerable incumbrances—bags, 
parcels, and bouquets—apprised me that I had been 
swallowed up ina party of the collegians, and so was 
likely to reach my intended destination whether or no. 
While the driver tarried to collect his fares his dim 
light served to show the outlines of the “stranger” 
who was aboard. This unwelcome revelation it must 
have been which slowly, but in the end effectually, 
quenched the spirits of my companions, so that our ten 
or fifteen minutes’ ride proved rather a solemn one. 
Not until the gleaming lights of the huge building 
came in sight through the enveloping shadows did the 
belated maidens recover their courage. 

It was, indeed, an animating spectacle which greeted 
our eyes as the omnibus drew up under the porte 
cochére. Far up above us, and away on either hand, 
stretched the lines of the vast edifice, gathering strength 
and majesty from their very indeterminateness, and 
producing upon the mind an effect not unlike that 
which one experiences when standing within the 
shadow of a lofty mountain range. But any somber- 
ness of aspect was relieved by the blaze of light which 
poured out from the crystal front of the great hall at 
whose wide open doors we stood, and by the bright 
faces and hearty words of the group which were there 
waiting to receive their returning comrades. Of such 
a cheery reception it was a pleasant fiction to take a 
little to myself, and by the warmth of it to dispel any 
chill sensation which evev an invited guest might not 
unnaturally feel in stepping for the first time into the 
midst of so strange and interesting a scene. 


At a seasonable hour the next morning I was awak- 
ened. What did it I do not know, unless it was the 
stillness, which was absolute. Here in this vast house, 
inhabited by a community larger than many villages, 
lodged above, below, and all around, not a sound was 
to be heard. Through the eastern windows of my 
apartment the rising sun was just beginning to send 
his rays. Without, the mist was rising from the forest, 
the foliage was brilliant with October hues, and 
through the trees could be seen the placid and shining 
surface of the lake—a mirror brightening as the sun- 
light wiped off the damps of the night. It was 
altogether pre-eminently a Sabbath scene—a great, 
complicated and busy life, hushed and still. 


The last of several signal bells bad rung and the 
gentle movements which had begun to be visible 
throughout the building an hour before, suddenly cul- 
minated in a gathering and swelling current, fed from 
every door and doubled by every passage-way, until 
massing at the entrance of the dining-hall, it poured 
through and spread itself out around the long tables 
withia. Three hundred girls—young women perhaps 
I should call them, ranging in age from fifteen to 
twenty years, gathered from many States, and other- 
wise widely representative—such a company is not to 
be seen every day. Thus divided up into little com- 
panies, each raatronized by a teacher, the conditions 
of a proper sociability were well supplied, and when, 
ihe blessing having been asked, there was a falling to 
upon the duty of the occasion, with a general outburst 
of conversation, the scene became animated in the 
extreme. So interested was I in it as hardly to do jus- 
tice to the substantial and wholesome food which was 
set before me. I was particularly struck with the 
plain attire and the generally sensible looks of the 
pupils; while a very curious feature of the meal 
was the ease and quietness with which the tables 
were served. Whatever service there was, was ren- 
dered by certain of the pupils themselves, deputed for 
the purpose, and it was done with such admirable sys- 
tem, promptitude and noiselessness as almost entirely 
to escape detection. The repast being ended, all at 
once, without any signal, and by pure common con- 
sent it would seem, a universal hush settled over the 
assembly. Almost in an instant the deep hum of 
Voices ceased. In this absolute stillness which swept 
over the large and crowded room, extinguishing every 
sound, there was a singular and fascinating charm. By 
what invisible wand or magic spell the effect was pro- 
duced I cannot tell. It was a striking illustration of 





the unanimous action of many minds, struck and 
swayed by acommon impulse. Silence thus obtaining 
itself, a slight though explicit signal was given by the 
President from her commanding seat, at which the 
whole three hundred, with the celerity and precision 
of the drill room, took positions in their chairs facing 
her, for the brief service of morning worship which 
was to follow. This being ended, the room was quick- 
ly vacated, save by a small delegation, whose turn it 
was for the time being to “clear away the things.” 
That piece of formidable work, 1 was told, would be 
easily accomplished within an hour. 


It was half past ten when the college bell, sounding 
out its summons through corridor and stairway, called 
the pupils to the morning service in the chapel. 
Trooping as before they came from every direction, 
the same girls, but now in other and “ best’ apparel; 
without hats or over-garments, of course, but dressed 
with noticeable elegance, though after a very quiet 
and agreeable taste. The inviting chapel was jusg fill- 
ed. In the gallery sat a score of neighbors of the in- 
stitution, among them its founder, who looked down 
I thought, with a fatherly interest upon the company 
which his wise beneficence had gathered. A piano 
upon the platform, played by one of the teachers, led 
the singing, which was from Songs for the Sanctuary. 
A clergyman from one of the suburbs of Boston con- 
ducted the service. Young man as he was,i rather 
pitied him when he rose to face his congregation, for 
though fairly-representing human nature doubtless, it 
was still in some measure a peculiar one. He was not 
an Episcopalian, but it was to be noticed, that in ad- 
dition to a responsive reading of the Psalms, he made 
use of a petition from the Book of Common Prayer, 
and that all joined with him in the Lord’s Prayer be- 
fore the sermon. 

. . . . . . . 

Dinner being over, the young ladies had the after- 
noon to themselves, except that at a late hour a Bible 
class exercise engaged them all for a short time. I 
was gratified to learn that they were allowed to ram- 
ble at will through the grounds during this portion of 
the day, saving the one duty of attendance on the 
exercise above mentioned and of due preparation for 
it; a privilege which on this Sabbath, the day being a 
fine one, it was pleasant to see them generally enjoy- 
ing. The mistaken sentiment which prevails in so 
many parts of New England, that in order to the 
proper observance of the Sabbath it is necessary to 
stay in the house, does not seem to prevail at Wel- 
lesley. 


At half past seven the bell rang for another brief 
service in the chapel, but the diminished attendance 
indicated that those who bad not wished to be present 
had been excused. This evening service was short 
and simple, largely made up of singing—a sort of 
praise-meeting, including no sermon, but instead a 
short Scripture reading and very brief remarks. By 
half past elght it was over, and the congregation rap- 
idly redistributed itself throughout the building. For 
a few moments a knot of teachers lingered at the head 
of one of thestairways. Then one by one the public 
lights went out. The last echoes of the last footsteps 
presently died away, and my Sabbath at Wellesley 
College was ended. 

It became very evident to me—so far as a visitor's 
impressions can be correct—that the Sabbath at 
Wellesley College,is to be one of its best days. A large 
and generous spirit is to dictate its arrangements. 
Clergymen of different evangelical denominations are 
to conduct in turn the services of its sanctuary. Per- 
haps before these words reach the eye of the reader, 
an Episcopal rector will have led worship after the 
order of his church, and if I were to tell the secret 
which was told me—who it is that has given the sacra- 
mental plate—it would be seen that no question of 
close-communion is likely to enter here. 





St. George and St. Michael, 


A Tale of the English Civil Wars. 





By GEORGE MACDONALD, 
Author of “Alec Forbes,” “Robert Falconer,” “Wilfred Cum- 
bermede,” etc. 


CHAPTER LVII. 
THE SKELETON. 


HE death of the marquis took place in Decem- 

ber, long before which time the second marquis 

of Worcester, ever busy in the king’s affairs, and unable 

to show himself with safety in England, or there be 
useful, had gone from Ireland to Paris. 

As the country was now a good deal quieter, and 
there was nothing to detain her in London, and much 
to draw her to Wyfern, Dorothy resolved to go home, 
and there, if possible, remain. Indeed, there was now 
nothing else she could well do, except visit Mr. Her- 
bert at Llangattock. But, much as she revered and 
loved the old man, and would have enjoyed his com- 
pany, she felt now such a jonging for activity that she 
must go and look after her affairs. What with the 
words of the good marquis and her own late experi- 
ences and conflicts, Dorothy had gained much 
enlightenment. She had learned that well-being is a 
condition of inward calm, resting upon yet deeper har- 
monies of being, and resulting in serene activity, the 





prevention of which natural result reacts in perturba- 
tion and confusion of thought and feeling. But for 
many sakes the thought of home was in itself precious 
and enticing to her. It was full of clear memories of 
her mother, and vague memories of her father, not te 
mention memories of the childhood Richard and she 
had spent together, from which the late mists had 
begun to rise, and reveal them sparkling with dew and 
sunshine. As soon, therefore, as marquis Henry had 
gone to countess Anne, Dorothy took her leave, with 
many kind words between, of the ladies Elizabeth, 
Anne, and Mary, and set out, attended by her old 
bailiff and some of the men of her small tenantry, whe 
having fought the king’s battle in vain, had gone home 
again to fight their own. . 

At Wyfern she found everything in rigid order, 
almost cataleptic repose. How was it ever to be home 
again? What new thing could restore the homefulness 
where the revered over-life had vanished ?—And how 
shall the world be warmed and brightened to him whe 
knows no greater or better man than himself therein— 
no more skillful workman, no diviner thinker, no more 
godlike doer than himself? And what can the universe 
have in it of home, of country, nay even of world, to 
him who cannot believe in a soul of souls, a heart of 
hearts? I should fall out with the very beating of the 
heart within my bosom, did I nof believe it the pulse 
of the infinite heart, for how else should it be heart of 
mine? I made it not, and any moment it may seem to 
fail me, yet never ,if it be what I think it, can it betray 
me.—It is no wonder then, that, with only memories 
of what had been to render it lovely in her eyes, 
Dorothy should have soon begun to feel the place 
lonely. 

Tho very next morning after her rather late arrival, 
she sent to saddle Dick once more, called Marquis, and 
with no other attendant set out to see what they had 
done to dear old Raglan. Marquis had been chained 
up almost all the time they were in London, and free- 
dom is blessed even to a dog: Dick was ever joyful 
under his mistress, and now was merry with the keen 
invigorating air of a frosty December morning, and 
frolicsome amidst the early snow, which lay unusually 
thick on the ground, notwithstanding his hundred and 
twenty miles’ ride, for they had taken nearly a week 
to do it; so that between them they soon raised Doro= 
thy’s spirits also, and she turned to her hopes, aud 
grew cheerful. 

This mood made her the less prepared to encounter 
the change that awaited her. What a change it was! 
While she approached, what with the trees left, and 
the towers, the rampart, and the outer shell of the 
courts—little injured to the distant eye, she had not 
an idea of the devastation within. But when she rode 
through one entrance after another with the gates 
torn from their hinges, crossed the moat by a mound 
of earth instead of the drawbridge, and rode through 
the open gateway, where the portcullises were wedged 
up in their grooves and their chains gone, into the 
paved court, she beheld a desolation at sight of which 
her heart seemed to stand still in her bosom. The 
rugged horror of the heaps of ruins was indeed softly 
covered with snow, but what this took from the 
desolation in harshness, it added in coldness and 
desertion and hopelessness. She felt like one who 
looks for the corpse of his friend, and finds but his 
skeleton. 

The broken bones of the house projected gaunt and 
ragged. Its eyes returned no shine—they did not even 
stare, for not a pane of glass was left ina window: they 
were but eye-holes, black and blank with shadow and > 
no-ness. The roofs were gone—all but that of the 
great hall, which they had not dared to touch. She 
climbed the grand staircase, open to the wind and 
slippery with ice, and reached her own room. Snow 
lay on the floor, which had swollen and burst upwards 
with November rains. Through room after room she 
wandered with asense of loneliness and desolation and 
desertion such as never before had she known even in 
her worst dreams, 

Yet was there, to her, in the midst of ber sorrow and 
loss, a strange fascination in thescene. Sucha hive of 
burning human life now cold and silent! Even M@r- 
quis appeared aware of the change, for with tucked- 
in tail he went about sadly sniffing, and gazing up and 
down. Once indeed, and only once, he turned his face 
to the heavens, and gave a strange protesting howl, 
which made Dorothy weep, and a little relieved her 
oppressed heart. 

She would go and see the workshop. On the way, 
she would first visit the turret chamber. But se 
strangely had destruction altered the look of what it 
had spared, that it was with difficulty she recognized 
the doors and ways of the house she had once known 
so well. Here wasa great hole to the shining snow, 
where once had been a dark corner; there a heap of 
stones where once had been a carpeted corridor. AIl 
the human look of indwelling had passed away, 
Where she had been used to go about as if by instinct, 
she had now to fall back upon memory, and call up 
again, with an effort sometimes painful in its difficulty, 
that which had vanished altogether except from the 
minds of its scattered household. : 
She found the door of the turret chamber, but that 
was all she found. The chamber was gone. Nothing 
was there but the blank gap in the wall, and beyond 
it, far down, the nearly empty moat ofthe tower. She | 
turned, frightened and sick at heart, and made her 
way tothe bridge. That still stood, but the drawbridge 





akove was gone. She crossed the moat and entered the 
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workshop. A single glance took in all that was left of 
the keep. Nota floor was between her and the sky! 
The reservoir, great asa little mountain-tarn, had van- 
ished utterly! All was cleared out; and the white 
wintry clouds were sailing over her head. Nearly a 
third part of the walls had been brought within a few 
feet of the ground. The furnace was gone—all but its 
*mason-work. It was like the change of centuries rather 
than months. The castle had half-melted away. Its 
idea was blotted out, save from the human spirit. She 
turned from the workshop, in positive pain of body at 
the sight, and wandered she hardly knew whither, till 
-she found herself in lady Glamorgan's parlor. There 
was left a single broken chair: she sat down on it, 
‘closed her eyes, and laid back her head. 
She opened them with a slight start: there stood 
Richard a yard or two away. 
He had heard of her return, and gone at once to 
Wyfern. There learning whither she bad betaken her- 
self, he had followed, and tracking what of her foot- 


: steps he could discover, had at length found her. 


(T'o be continued.) 


Che Church. 


HOME. 

“During the last seven years about forty minis- 
ters in the South have been in correspondence with 
Christian friends in the North, who have thus devel- 
oped their practical sympathy and love, and who for 
this reason, are worthy of double honor among all 
their brethren of the two churches, North and South.” 
So writes President Caldwell, of Rome, Ga., Female 
College, where ministers’ daughters are educated to 
become teachers by the help of good friends such as 
he refers to. 














Touched by some remarks in an exchange, the 
Examiner and Chronicle replies briefly thus: ‘ As to 
‘Christian fellow-feeling,’ Baptists have generally 
shown as much of it as they are allowed to by those 
who differ from them. Wenever knew a union move- 
ment interfered with by the intrusion of Baptist pe- 
uliarities, but the occasions have been frequent when 
Baptists have been virtually driven out by proposals 
to commit the ‘union’ to courses that involved the 
practical contradiction of their principles.” 


Brooklyn, it is finally decided, is to be the field 
of Mr. Moody’s first series of meetings, Philadelphia 
releasing him from his promise to begin there. The 
Committee in charge of the arrangements have their 
hands full. The Brooklyn Rink, on Clermont Avenue 
near Willoughby, has been engaged as the place for 
the services, and is now undergoing the necessary 
A com- 
mittee on music is charged with the duty of choosing 
a chorus of two hundred voices from the church choirs 
of the city to accompany Mr. Sankey in his singing; 
in accordance with his request every person selected 
must be a Christian, as only believers and devoted 
persons, he is persuaded, can feel the full meaning of 
what they sing. The meetings begin Oct. 24, to con- 
tinue for a month, after which the evangelists go to 
Philadelphia. 


After a contest of some eight years, the interest- 
ing church case growing out of the suspension in 1868 


‘of George H. Stuart, Esq., of Philadelphia, by the 


General Synod of the Reformed Church for singing 
hymns and communing with other churches, has final- 
ly been settled by the State Supreme Court at Pittsburg, 
in favor of the Stuart party. The decision confirms 
the latter in the possession of their church property 
from which an attempt had been made to eject them. 


* The principles involved in this case will determine the 


suits pending against the First Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, the Rey. Dr. Wylie, Pastor, and the Second 
Reformed Presbyterian Church, the Rev. Dr. Ster- 
ritt’s, in favor of these churches and against the Synod. 
The Stuart party have made a brave fight, and secured 
an important privilege to all congregations in the 


. denomination. 


Rev. H. R. Nye, of the Clermont Ave. Univer- 
salist Church, Brooklyn, replies to the statement 
made that the Universalists were to start revival 
meetings of their own because they were not invited 
to join in Mr. Moody’s work, that “ the Universalists 
did not look for any such invitation, and that the 
arrangements for the series of meetings we are soon 
to begin in our churches were made, partially, months 
ago, and completed before we were sure that the 
American Evangelists, Messrs. Moody and Sankey, 
were to visit New York or Brooklyn at all. These re- 
ligious services are avowedly held for the increase 
aud deepening of the religious life of our own people, 

: as well as for the awakening of those who are indiffer- 
ent to all spiritual things. The meetings will be in- 
augurated at my church in Brooklyn (Clermont Ave., 

- corner of Atlantic) on Sunday evening, Oct. 24, and 

- continue in that church during the following week.” 





There is no question that the matter of es- 
tablishing fraternal relations between the Northern 
: and Southern Presbyterian Churches was left in a 








very unsatisfactory state by the Assemblies last Muy. 
Two representative ministers of the two branches, Dr. 
Nelson, of Geneva, N. Y., and Dr. Palmer, of New 
Orleans, seem to have recognized this, and have been 
corresponding with each other on the subject. Their 
letters published in the Interior occupy several col- 
umns; but the gist of their opinions is that the follow- 
ing resolution, if adopted by each Assembly, would 
heal all past wounds: ‘* That whatever in the language 
of those testimonies or in any acts or deliverances of 
our General Assemblies is, or seems to you, inconsist- 
ent with sincere respect for your conscientious convic- 
tions opposite to your own, and inconsistent with our 
ayowed confidence in your integrity and Christian 
character, is to be regretted, and should in any such 
meaning be disapproved.” The /nterior likes the tone 
of the letters, and is ready to accept any basis of fra- 
ternal union which will not reopen past issues, and 
which will recognize Christian confidence and brother- 
hood as the only necessary bond between the two 
churches. 


In view of the appearance of a statement to the 
effect that the New Haven ministers were divided 
in opinion on the merits of Mr. Moody’s work, they 
last week expressed themselves unanimously and un- 
reservedly in approval of it. The division of senti- 
ment was on the point of asking him to begin his 
services in New Haven, some of the pastors thinking 
that a larger place should receive him first. On Sun- 
day, the 10th, President Porter, of Yale, preached a 
discourse in the North Church on evangelistic move- 
ments, showing that they were as old as Christianity, 
that they have been uniform, and similar, often begun 
by uncommissioned persons, and productive of great 
good. Evils, no doubt, areattendant upon them, but 
these Christianity avoids and soon outgrows, while it 
receives a long impulse from their inherent power. 
Evangelists may in some cases be uncouth and illiter- 
ate, but we forget, said the preacher, in our supercili- 
ous and dainty criticisms that Christianity is a message 
of salvation to sinners, and calls for earnest messengers 
to carry the tidings. Speaking of Mr. Moody’s single 
efforts, Dr. Porter pictured the great results that 
might follow were twenty equally earnest men, with 
still larger culture and greater abilities, to seize the 
opportunity to carry on the work. 


At the recent Conference of Congregational and 
Presbyterian Churches held at Beloit, Wis., one of the 
committees made a report through Rey. A. O. Wright, 
of Fox Lake, on “ Facts respecting the conversion and 
Christian training of children.’’ From circulars sent 
out by the committee it appeared that in the fifty- 
three churches which reported a membership of four 
thousand six hundred and fifty, there were only 
seventy-nine persons under fifteen years of age, and 
one hundred and forty children not members, who 
are yet true Christians in the judgment of their pas- 
tors. Most of these are kept back from the church by 
the opposition of their parents, many of whom are 
themselves members. This fact discourages those who 
are willing to work for children’s conversion, and dis- 
courages the children themselves. Special meetings 
of different kinds have been held for children in many 
places with manifest good results. The Committee 
concluded that there was too much lack of faith in 
children’s piety, and that special efforts would proba- 
bly be successful in winning them to Christ. Rev. T. 
G. Grassie opened the subsequent discussion in plain 
fashion by attacking what he called two great heresies 
of the orthodox church; first, in believing that chil- 
dren must be impenitent a long time, and then pcr- 
haps converted; and secondly, in believing that they 
must necessarily be regenerated instead of educated in 
God’s kingdom. 


PERSONAL NoteEs.—Professor Swing, rumor 
has been having it, is called to the Tompkins Avenue 
Church, Brooklyn, a new Congregational enterprise in 
that city; but rumor is mistaken in the case, it seems. 
—Rev. Dr. Fulton’s resignation of the Hanson Place 
Baptist Church, Brooklyn, is not accepted by bis peo- 
ple, which probably ends the several-sided trouble 
they have had there over the pastorate-—Ex-President 
Mark Hopkins, of Williams, delivers his course of lect- 
ures on Theology in Chicago this fall.—Rev. Mr. Pen- 
tecost, of the Warren Street Baptist Church, Boston, 
is looked for in Brooklyn again. His open communion 
tendencies account for the change, though what con- 
gregation he will have in the latter city does not ap- 
pear.—Rev. Dr. Horace Bushnell, whose life not long 
since was despaired of, has greatly improved in health. 
—Dr. J. C. Backus, forty years pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Baltimore, resigns his pulpit 
“to some younger man.”—At the Universalist State 
Convention of Michigan, which met at Bay City, Oct. 
6, ‘one-half the delegates were women. One of the 
sermons preached before the Convention was deliver- 
ed by Mrs. F. W. Gillette, of Rochester. 








FOREIGN. 


The London Lancet makes this important state- 
ment: The announcement that the Queen would be- 
come a patron of the Church of England Temperance 
Society is followed up by the almost equally gratify- 
ing piece of news, that His Royal Highness, Prince 
Leopold, will become President of the Oxford branch 





Lancet goes on to say, “can do no higher service to 
this country than by enlisting the sympathy of royalty 
and rank in the temperance movement. It is high 
time that the amount of drinking which goes on, not 
only in Liverpool, but iu all parts of the kingdom, 
should be abated, as something intensely degrading 
and disgraceful, having no foundation in either sense 
or morality, as it certainly has none in physiology. 
Let us hope that we are at the beginning of a great 
religious and patriotic effort to increase the temper- 
ance of every section of the community. Mere pat- 
ronage will not do it. But we shall have more 
assistance in this enterprise from the royal family 
than is implied in mere patronage; and not the least 
glory of the Victorian reign will be the perception of 
a great social vice by Her Majesty, and the desire pers 
sonally to help in its removal.” 





A Chinese Christian has finally been admitted 
to Holy Orders in the Che-Kiang Mission of the English 
Cburch in China. This is the first instance of the or- 
dination of a native. The ceremony took place June 
6th. Two Sundays before, the Bishop bad, by invita- 
tion of che Incumbent and Trustees of Trinity Church, 
Shanghai, set apart that church as the cathedral for 
his diocese in North China, and had there and then 
been installed. The native cétigregation at the service 
numbered one hundred and seventy. The newly- 
ordained jnative deacon read the Gospel on the occa- 
sion, habited in surplice and stole, which foreign 
friends had presented to him; and also took part in 
the administration of the Lord’s Supper, when fifty 
Chinese and seven English Christians communicated. 
An English paper remarks that having first been 
recognized as head of the Church of England in North 
China by the British community there, ‘‘it was highly 
fitting and proper that Bishop Russell, as a Missionary 
Bishop, should immediately after exercise his highest 
episcopal functions in connection with the Native 
Church, illustrating thereby, in his own person and 

| procedure, the subject of one of his discourses on the 
day of installation—* The Unity of the Church.’ The 
two great events, occurring so closely together, bind 
the Church of the West with the Church of the East 
under one chief pastor in a very marked and memor- 
able manner.” 


The Gdleck. 


{From Tuesday, Oct. 12, to Monday, Oct. 18.] 


Under the management of the New York Board 
of Trade a series of meetings for the consideration of 
the currency question has been inaugurated in this 
city. General Butler was the speaker on Thursday 
night, and he spoke long and vigorously on behalf of 
an ideal dollar to be issued by the United States, and 
maintained ata fixed value against all comers. The 
market price of gold may fluctuate, but this dollar is 
to remain unchanged and unchangeable. It “shall 
have at all times a certain fixed and stable value below 
which it cannot go.”’ Such is article first of Mr. But-~ 
ler’s financial creed as stated by himself. We have 
searched the reports of his speech in vain for light on 
this suggestion. If this dollar is to havea stable value 
it must be worth something, of course. What it is to 
be worth, whether milk, or corn, or another similar 
dollar, does not satisfactorily appear, but it is to be 
worth just so much all the time. We do not pretend 
to disguise our admiration for this idea. With plenty 
of such @ollars in his pocket any one ought to be satis- 
fied. The city papers seem to have been dismayed at 
the thought of printing the General’s speech entire, 
but most of them publish summaries which profess to 
give a fair sdmple of the whole. Judging from these, 
his reading of history has been very select, for he 
makes out that the Bank of England has suspended 
specie payments three times within the last thirty 
years, and that the experience of the world justifies 
the belief that a paper currency with imaginary secu- 
rity is the thing to have. We cannot fairiy close the 
paragraph without stating that General Butler dis- 
tiuctly denies that he is an inflationist. 














It has been suggested that this address was pre- 
pared on the assumption that a Democratic victory iu 
Ohio would be the latest news at the time of deiivery. 
At any rate General Butler is credited with having 
three weeks ago predicted Governor Allen’s election 
on a distinctly inflation platform by a majority of 
30,000. The stern fact of a Republican majority of 
three thousand for Governor Hayes must have been a 
serious disappointment. There can be no reasonable 
doubt that the vote was based on the currency ques-. 
tion and no other. Asa party the Republicans have 
done nothing which can be held to account for such ; 
a change since last year. In Iowa, too, the Repub-: 
licans carry the State by a large majority, electing 
Governor Kirkwood by a pronounced vote, but divid- ; 
ing the State offices among the candidates of both 
parties. The Republicans retain a large majority in 
both Houses of the Legislature. The details of the 
voting in Nebraska are not accurately known at this 
date, but there is certainly a Republican victory. 





On the strength of these elections it is not un- 
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meet at Cincinnati on the 25th inst. will be a some- 
what jubilant affair. Delegates have been appointed 
from the principal cities and the Convention will 
probably represent a large amount of capital. The 
danger at this crisis of affairs is that the excitement of 
the moment will carry the advocates of hard-money 
too far. 1f resumption is rushed through in too muc h 
of a hurry we shall have reason to repent at leisure. 
We tend too much to extremes in our conventions and 
political campaigns, and all should remember that 
while resumption is emphatically the goal at which 
we should aim, it can only be reached through ruinous 
misfortune if we go all the way at a break-neck pace. 


A good-sized hall in this city was filled to suf- 
focation on Thursday evening by the creditors of the 
broken savings bank. As described by a World re- 
porter the scene must bave been extremely distressing. 
Almost every man or woman present was a depositor 
and held a pass book as evidence of his or her right to 
be present. A large proportion of the audience were 
women, most of them evidently from the lower ranks 
of life, and now and then the proceedings were inter- 
rupted by lamentations which spread through the 
whole assembly taking the form of tears and cries 
among the women, and of imprecations among the men. 
It was only with the greatest difficulty that anything 
like order could be maintained. Every one regarded 
his neighbor with suspicion, and it was barely possible 
for even the best disposed speakers to retain the 
confidence of the crowd. It would listen for a few 
moments to good advice, and then some one would 
suspect something, and off the crowd would go in a 
fury of cries and threats. The meeting afforded a 
spectacle which ought to carry its lesson to every bank 
director in the land who has a spark of humanity in 
his breast, and it is to be hoped that the next legisla- 
ture will find time to revise the laws which govern 
savings banks, in the interest of the depositors. 


General William F. Bartlett, whose nomination 
for the Lieutenant-Governorsbip of Massachusetts we 
mentioned at the time of the Democratic Convention, 
has surprised and grieved his political associates. Prior 
to the nomination be had, when privately interviewed 
ou the subject, stated his intention to decline, but the 
party managers were used to that kind of thing, and, 
acting evidently by the light of experience, assumed 
that he meant just the reverse. On receipt of the offi- 
cial notification of his nomination, however, the Gen- 
eral, who had quietly and very inconsiderately held his 
peace in the meanwhile, writes reaffirming his de- 
cision, with this wholesome conclusion: “I cannot 
persuade myself that any public interest demands, at 
this time, the sacrifice of my personal wishes. If the 
time for such sacrifice comes, I shall be ready to make 
it, whether it be with the Democratic party or the Re- 
publican party (or, better still, the honest half of both), 
so it shall be the party which the near future impera- 
tively calls for to lead way of true reform, pure ad. 
ministration, and intelligent progress—a party which 
shall neither be obliged to content itself with the re- 
cital of its past achievements nor atone for its past 
mistakes.”’ 


Mr. Jewell’s success as an administrator of the 
Post-Office Department is apparent from the state- 
ment of expenses published for the fiscal year ending 
June 30th. The total receipts were $27,561,000, includ- 
$650,000 drawn from the Treasury for the payment of 
subsidies. The expenses were $33,611,000. Mr. Cres- 
well’s estimates were about $300,000 more than this, 
but he allowed for nearly twice as much subsidy money 
as Mr. Jewell has disbursed. We do not intentionally 
detract from Mr. Creswell’s reputation in making 
these comments, Mr. Jewell is a better business man- 
ager and has at the same time a decided executive 
ebility which has made him hateful to all politicians 
who believe that the mission of a General Government 
is to distribute patronage. Under bis administration 
the expenditures have increased 5 per cent. and the 
receipts 12 per cent., which is an unprecedented gain. 
The department can never in all probability be self- 
supporting, but these figures show what a well-organ- 
ized administration can do. 


Senator Hamlin’s conscience it seems has been 
pricking bim in regard to his part in the passage of the 
postal law doubling the rates for third-class matter, 
and it is reported that he will take an early opportu- 
nity to explain his position when Congress meets. His 
explanation is said to be this: The express companies 
were employing the usual means to exclude from the 
mails packages weighing four pounds. They held that 
the mails were overburdened with such packages, and 
that their transportation entailed a loss upon the de- 
partment. The last reason was a sound one, so it was 
proposed that rates should be doubled on four-pound 
packages. That newspapers were included in the 
change was, it is said, due to an oversight. The inad- 
vertence is not laid to the charge of the express com- 
panies, and is energetically disclaimed by Mr. Hamlin. 
Probably no one will be anxious to claim its paternity. 
It is said that the doubling of the rates has not de- 
creased the number of packages, while it has largely 
increased the revenue. Even at one cent an ounce 
postage charges are smaller in many cases than those 
of express compauies, and it is well to have a check 
of some sort upou their tendency to excessive rates. 





Kas soon as it was evident that the United States 
army would not be employed to suppress insurrection 
in Mississippi until there was an officially vouched-for 
insurrection to suppress, affairs began to quiet down, 
and now there is no apparent reason for anticipating 
farther trouble. Even Governor Ames seems to have 
become convinced that there is nothing to be fright- 
ened at, and is ina comparatively quiescent state. In 
Louisiana, however, there is an era of uneasiness and 
violence in the parishes lying north of Baton Rouge. 
This is partly due to the existence of the lawless class 
of young men so truthfully described in our columns 
by Mr. George Cary Eggleston a short time since. 
These reckless fellows are ready enough to shoot one 
another on small provocation, and far too ready to 
shoot any negro whom they regard as obnoxious. 
They should be dealt with by the Sheriff; but in the 
present state of society in the South this is hardly 
to be expected. 


A more serious class of disturbances is thus de- 
scribed by a Tribune correspondent: * The other class 
of disturbances in Feliciana is caused by men who are 
burning and destroying cotton-gins at which the small 
negro farmers have their cotton cleaned. Several of 
these gins have been burned already, and the destruc- 
tion of others is expected to follow. At one gin in 
Baton Rouge Parish, just over the Feliciana line, there 
are some 200 negroes constantly on guard to preserve 
the property. . . The gin-burners have sworn to 
destroy this establishment, and the negroes are there- 
fore on hand to protect it. The serious trouble is ap- 
prehended here. If the whites attack, there will be a 
bloody fight, The pretext of the gin-burners is, that 
the negroes steal cotton when they have gins of their 
own, and no doubt there is much truth in this.”” We 
wish that we could say that we believe this charge of 
petty thievery to be false, but the evidence of all 
dwellers at the South is unanimous on this point. Itis 
evident, however, that the destruction of cotperative 
gins will fatally check the new system of raising cot- 
ton which has grown up since the abolition of slavery, 
a misfortune which would cripple the South for years 
tocome. The thieving proclivities of the negroes can 
only be eradicated by education and civilization, and 
when Southerners devote as much attention to these 
ends as they now do to politics there will be reasona- 
ble hope of speedy improvement. 

There has been during the week a marked ad- 
vance in the prices offered for cotton in this market 
notwithstanding the rapid accumulation of stock. 
From Liverpool, too, the telegrams favor an advance. 
The market fluctuates with the weather reports, prices 
in Liverpool even varying with reports of frosts or 
rains on the lower Mississippi. The Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle says: 

“In giving the percentage of increase or decrease, there is, 
in some cases, difficulty in fixing the figure which is indicated 
by these Cotton Exchange reports. Take Mississippi, for in- 
stance—the Mobile department gives its portion of that State 
at from the same to 30 per cent. increase, while the New Or- 
leans department states that its portion will barely reach the 
yield of last year, and Nashville is quite non-committal. Under 
these circustances we have determined that 10 per cent. in- 
crease for the entire State was a fair conclusion. If, then, in 
these percentages we have correctly represented the intended 
meaning of the Cotton Exchanges (and we think our readers 
will see that we have come as near to it as possible), the crop 
indicated by these reports would seem to be about 3,875,500 
bales, or say 3,900,000 bales as the outside figure.” 


Apparently the Herzegovinian revolt is over for 
the time, yielding to an unprecedentedly energetic 
movement of Turkish forces and to a settled determi- 
nation on the part of Russia, Germany and Austria to 
prevent the re-opening of the Eastern question in a 
generally dangerous sense. According to the latest 
telegrams, the Sultan’s forces have captured the last 
stronghold of the insurgents, and organized resistance 
in that province may now be regarded as at an end. 
Dissatisfaction among the dominant sect in European 
Turkey, the Christians that is, is still unallayed, and 
the whole warlike population is ready on but a slender 
chance of success to reopen the time-honored contest 
between Cross and Crescent. At present, unless some 
unforeseen and perhaps trivial occurrence changes the 
aspect of affairs, Europe will not call to arms on the 
Eastern question. 


The unknown north is heard from this week as 
was the unknown south last week. The Pandora, one 
of the vessels sent out from England during the past 
summer to explore the ArcticSea, has returned after an 
absence of three months bringing with her full mails 
from the Polar expedition on the Alert and Discovery. 
The Pandora’s object was to work her way through the 
north-west passage, but she met the usual obstacle of 
ice and turned back in time to escape southward be- 
fore her avenue of retreat was cut off. It is only in 
exceptional seasons that this ice-barrier yields enough 
to admit of a passage. On board the Polar discovery 
ships all were reported well with every prospect of 
being able to reach a high latitude before going into 
winter quarters. 


At last there is a prospect that the rights of 
authors will receive official investigation. The English 
Government has ordered a Royal Commission, Earl 
Stanhope being its chairman, and Mr. Jenkins, author 
of Ginz’s Baby, one of its members. In the hands of 





such a commission it is likely that the subject wilt 
receive such attention as will result in much needed 
international reforms. 


From China the news was decidedly warlike last 
week, but is of a more pacific character now. For 
some time past the British Minister at Peking bas 
been in negotiation with the Imperial Government 
demanding satisfaction for the murder of a British 
subject and his following of sérvants while passing 
peaceably through the Chinese dominions. Restitu- 
tion was refused, or at least delayed, until Mr. 
Wade gave out his intention of leaving Peking ur- 
less his demands were promptly complied with. This 
ultimatum seemingly brought the celestials to terms, 
for it is now announced that the prospect of immedi- 
ate war is averted and that the heads of Imperial 
Departments will hereafter grant personal interviews 
to foreign ministers. The Chinese, it is said, are still 
much incensed, and will, in case of war, burn the open 
ports as a preparatory measure. Their progress in the 
use, and manufacture of modern weapons, and their 
success under English and American officers against 
the Tai Ping rebels, have no doubt given them confi- 
dence, but it is unlikely that under native leadership 
they will be abie to resist English forces. Of course 
their enormous numbers may enable them to prolong 
war indefinitely in the interior, but meanwhile ample 
tribute can be exacted along the coast. 





ND 


Che Little Folks. 
WHERE DO THEY LEARN? 


By CLARA G. DOLLIVER. 








[* the yard of the tenement over the way 

Four wee little children are busy at play: 
On the step of the door they have spread eut a feast 
That is fit for—the daintiest chickens, at least, 


The oldest plays “ mother,” and very severe; 
The youngest plays * baby,” so cunning and dear 
That I am quite sure she has practised the part 
For so many years that she has it by heart. 


There’s one who plays “ son,” and is willful and wild; 
The other plays “ daughter,” a very bad child! 

Small comfort such housekeeping surely must bring, 
For scolding and whipping’s the principal thing. 


Oh, where did they learn it, these wee little ones? P 
From their mother’s own ill-behaved daughters and sons? 
In their innocent glee displaying the gloom 

Where Discord presides as the Goddess of Home. 


Ah! mothers, so busy with broom and with brush, 
Come, listen a moment, and not to ery “ Hush!” 
But to take to your hearts the lesson to-day 

That is taught by the little ones over the way. 








THE LITTLE POSTMAN. 
By Mary C. BARTLETT. 


RANK REEVES was sauntering leisurely up 

the road, upon his way home from school, hold- 

ing carelessly in his hand a letter addressed to “ Miss 

L. J. Rushton, Woodville Center.” His dog Roger, 

trotting along by his side, spied the letter, and, moved 

by some mischievous canine impulse, seized it, and 

jumping over the roadside wall, was off in the woods 

before his little master could even think “Jack Robin- 
son.” 

Of course Frank went quickly after him, “ Here, 
Roger! Back, sir! Bring it here!” but alas! when 
the dog did at last turn to meet his master, he held 
lightly between his teeth a bit of a maple bough, and 
the letter -was gone. 

“Where is it, sir? The letter! Go for it, sir. Go 
find it!’”” At each command the dog sniffed uneasily 
and started off as if in search of something, but re- 
turned immediately to his master, looking up into hia 
face as much as to say, “ Have I doneanything wrong? 
If so, I’m quite ready to be forgiven.” 

* You little——!”’ Frank was going to say something 
which might have hurt Roger’s feelings; but he hap- 
pened just in time to remember a little dialogue 
which he and his mother had “spoken” a few weeks 
before: 

Mother—If you keep the dog, Frank, you must take 
care of him. 

Frank—Of course, mother. That’s the fun of it. 

Mother—But it will not always befun. He will be 
full of mischief, as puppies always are. 

Frank—I know it. That’s what I like. 

Mother—But supposing he should tear up your best 
pants or run away with your new jacket? 

Frank—Do let me have him, mother. I'll promise 
to be kind to him, whatever he does. 

And now Roger had indeed done something dread- 
ful—he had lost Miss Rushton’s letter. 

Miss Rushton was boarding at the brown house 
upon the side of the hill. She called Frank her “little 
postman,” a title of which he was very proud. She 
sat every afternoon upon the porch waiting for him, 
and he delighted to hold up the pretty white, pink, or 
buff missives as soon as he was near enough for her to 
see them. He liked to watch her face, too, as she took 
them from his hand. He fancied that the pink ones 
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qade her sober, he knew she always laughed when she 
caught a glimpse of the long buff envelopes, but the 
white ones, postmarked ‘** L—,” were the ones she 
liked the best. “He could tell that by her eyes,” as 
he remarked confidently to his mother. ‘ He was just 
as sure of it asif she had told him so.’”” And it was a 
white one which Roger had wantonly snatched and 
dropped in the woods. 

For an hour the little boy searched diligently, lifting 
the thick brakes, leoking under the feathery ferns, 
peering here and spying there, lying upon the ground 
and glancing along the surface, as he had seen his sis- 
ter look for needles upon the carpet, then, mounted 
upon some little hillock, taking in the landscape in 
one grand, wide, comprehensive view—but all to no 
purpose. He could not find the letter. 

And it was a white envelope, postmarked ‘“* L——”’! 
What would Miss Rushton say whea he told her! 

The thought brought a suspicious moisture to his 
eyes. He was brushing it impatiently away, when be 

suddenly saw a slight figure moving slowly along 

among the brakes and ferns. He knew that slight 
figure very well. It was Miss Rushton herself. 

But much as Frank liked the lady he wes not at all 
prepared to see her now. He almost hoped she wouldn't 
notice him; but she did. 

“Ah! if here isn’t my little postman studying na- 
ture! I watched for him until I was tired, but never 
thought of finding him here. Where's wy letter, sir?” 
and she held out a white hand beseechingly. 

*T—don’t—know,” stammered Frank. 

“Did you call at the office?” 

aot i Sag 

“Wasn’t there something for me?’ she asked, in- 
eredulously. 

“No.”’ The word seemed almost to speak itself. 
Frank told himself that he couldn’t help it, blushing 
scarlet all the while at the thought of the falsehood 
he had told. - 

“It is very strange,” remarked Miss Rushton, 
thoughtfully. 

Frank made no reply. 

“But not more strauge than true,’ she went on, 
pleasantly. ‘‘Well, we must be patient. There are 
other days coming. Still, I cannot help feeling like 
scolding somebody," and she glanced mischievously at 
the liltle postman, who stood with flushed checks and 
downcast eves. 

She trusted him implicitly. She would never, never 
know of his carelessness and of his deceit. This 
thought passed quickly through Frank’s mind, only to 
be driven out by a purer, nobler impulse, which caused 
the boy to look with clear eyes into the face of the lit- 
tle woman before him. 

“’Tis more strange than true, Miss Rushton. ’Tisn't 
true at all.” 

“What isn’t true, Frank?’ she asked, in astonish- 
ment. 

“What I told you. I toldalie. I don’t ever (proudly), 
but I did then.” 

The lady did not smile. She only listened intently, 
with her eyes fixed upon a bunch of tangled brakes. 

“That’s why I’m over here—for your letter,” cone 
‘tinued Frank. 

“For my letter?’ she repeated slowly, stooping as 

‘she spoke, as if to examine the brakes more intently. 

“Yes; Roger snatched it. I couldn’t make bim give 
itup. I tried to catch him, but the wall was in the 
way. I couldn’t get on so fast, and—” 

“T understand it all now,” said Miss Rushton. 
‘“And you’ve been looking for it all this while—poor 
little fellow!” 

Her tone was so very kind that Frank thought she 
must have forgotten the falsehood, but her next 
question showed that he was mistaken. 

“Will you tell me why you decided to tell me the 
truth ?”’ she asked, after a pause. 

“T didn’t decide; I just did it.” 

**Why did you do it?” 

** Because—I— couldn’t bear to feel so mean,” re- 
plied Frank earnestly. 

Miss Rushton stooped and kissed the tremulous, rosy 
lips. “I liked my little postman before,” said she, 
“but now [love him. Iam proud of a boy who can’t 
bear to feel mean.” 

Two great tears rolled slowly down Frank’s cheeks. 
‘This was something that he had not looked for, truly. 

He tried to say so, but the words would not come. 

For a moment neither spoke; then, suddenly, he 
remembered the letter. 

“It was a white envelope—from L——.” he said tim- 
idly. 

“T know it,” replied the lady. 

Frank looked surprised. 

“*How do you think I know it? Guess!” 

“Ts it because they come every day?” he inquired 
innocently. , 

Miss Rushton turned toward him a laughing blush- 
‘ing face. “Because they come every day!" she re- 
peated, giving his ear a sly pinch. ‘Of course not, 
sir! Look here!’ Again she stooped, putting aside 
the brakes with quick, impatient fingers. 

Frank looked, his black eyes opening wider with 
astonishment, for there upon the ground lay the 
“‘white envelope from L——" a little less white perhaps, 
a little torn and tumbled, but looking delightfully un- 
conscious and serene, nevertheless. 

“TI thought I looked there. I thought I looked 
everywhere. Oh, I'm so glad! so glad of everything!’ 
the exclaimed, with a long drawn sigh of thankfulness. 





“And I’m so glad of everything,” repeated Miss 
Rushton cheerily, divining his unspoken thought. 
**Do you see the sun looking over at us from the top 
of that hill?” she added, glancing skyward. ‘We 
must hasten, or he will bid us good-night before we 
are out of the woods.” ~ 

“It’s my night for the cows, too,” said Frank, with 
sudden recollection, 

They walked together until the road was reached, 
then, fearing that his mother might be auxious at his 
long delay, the little postman said good-bye to his 
friend, aud ran, with all speed, toward home. 

Once he turned and looked back, waving his straw 
hat gallantly, but Miss Rushton did not see him. She 
was walking very slowly, and her eyes were fixed in- 
tently upon the letter which had come in “ the white 
envelope from L—.” 





TOMMY GREEN. 
By Frances B. CALLAWAY. 


OMMY GREEN was sick of life. Not that 

Tommy wasa bad boy. Tommy was not a boy 
at all, but only an innocent dahlia bulb, whose brown 
jacket was swelled almost to bursting with long-en- 
dured wrongs. 

Mabel and Queenie had a little garden, a pretty 
heart-shaped bed, where Mabel expressed her refined 
and delicate nature in sea-pinks, mignonette and vio- 
lets; and Queenie her passionate love for color, in 
China asters, ragged sailors and poppies. 

Mabel gently objected to ragged sailors and poppies, 
but Queenie could not resist the melting hues of ** brill- 
iant scarlet,” “orange. satin,” ‘‘very tender rose,” 
and “silvery-shaded blue,” that illuminated the price 
list. 

“Just think of planting all those lovely colors, 
Mabel,” she said. “It will be like having a rainbow 
on earth.” 

Mabel saw these sturdy ragamuffins crowding her 
tender little plants to death, with anything but 
patience, and when Queenie brought ** Tommy Green” 
home, and buried him in the center of the heart, just 
beside her lady heliotrope, that was too much. It was 
no use to argue with Queenie. Willful Queenie would 
have herown way. But that night the stars winked 
very hard at a little girl who, mysteriously enough, 
opened Tommy’s grave, and planted him on the other 
side of the walk. 

“T guess I will have my way this time,”’ said the 
naughty girl, smoothing the bed over, and setting up 
the head-board again which said: 

“TomMMY GREEN, 
*“ VELVETY CARMINE.”’ 

Queenie wondered and wondered why Tommy did 
not come up. One day, she thought she would tickle 
him gently with her trowel, just to hurry him up a 
little, when she found to her horror that he was not 
there. Not even a shred of his brown waistcoat could 
she tind. It was funny! Had he walked off? She 
was still more surprised to find Tommy himself peep- 
ing up on the other side of the walk. 

‘Yes, I did,” said Mabel, on being asked if she had 
done it. ‘‘I won’t have Tommy Green in the bed. 
My lady heliotrope could not grow up at all for him.” 

After this life became lively for Tommy. He wan- 
dered to and fro like an Arab, never knowing in the 
morning where be might pitch his tent at night, until 
as we have said before, he grew sick of living. 

“Tommy shall stay here,” said Queenie, putting 
down her foot. 

“Tommy shall not stay here,” said Mabel, de- 
cidedly. 

“You are the provokingest’ girl,” cried Queenie, 
passionately. ‘My Tomfny has just as good a right 
here as your lady beliotrope.”’ 

“But, Queenie, you know my lady heliotrope was 
here first.”* 

“Well, I think it's a pity we couldn't have had a 
heart apiece, for you always want to have your own 
way.” 

*“O Queenie!” said Mabel, reproachfully, ‘you 
know you most always have your own way. But I 
don’t like Tommy Green.” 

There was silence for awhile. Then, suddenly, a 
bright thought occurred to Mabel: “ Let us ask Jack.” 

“T won't,” said Queenie, working away spitefully 
at the weeds. “He called me Peggy this morning. If 
I was a boy I'd thrash him. But I paid him back. I 
found his jacket hanging on our fence, and I stuffed 
the sleeves just full of burrs!” 

“Queenie!"”’ cried Mabel, dropping her hoe, while 
they both laughed till the tears ran down their cheeks. 

Suddenly their merriment was echoed by a peal of 
laughter in the pear-tree above them, and, to their 
amazement, Jack’s round, roguish face looked down 
from the clustering boughs. 

“You’re a Tartar Queen,” said he, shaking his head 
at Queenie. “I was zoing to say, Tommy Green is the 
right man in the right place, but you won't catch me 
saying it now. I know a boy that’s gota hat full of 
thimble-berries, too. Hold your apron, Mab. I'm 
afraid to come down. Peggy—Queen Margaret, I mean 
—might thrash me.”’ 

“Come down, you ridiculous boy, or I'll shake you 
down,” cried Queenie; and she tried to shake the tree 
with her small arms, and Javk pretended to be very 
glad to drop speedily down. 

Mabel, thoughtful little gardener, had brought some 
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seed-cakes in her pocket, in case they should be hun- 
ery, so now they had a rare feast under the pear-tree. 

“If Tommy Green must go,” said Queenie, “I would 
rather move him myself.” She lifted his drooping 
head tenderly, as she added, softly, “I think he will 
die this time.” 

“Well,” said Mab, with cheerful resignation, “we 
will have some peace then.” Looking up, she saw 
Queenie’s lips quivering. “Never mind, dearie,” a 
pang of remorse touched Mab’s heart. “ Let Tommy 
stay,” aud clasping hands tie two girls went out of 
the garden, 

Tommy took courage after this; lifted up his head; 
put forth new roots, and flourished bravely. But the 
girls did not visit their garden again for many days. 
The winds whispered that Mabel was sick, and one 
dreary evening, when the wind was wailing mourn- 
fully through the trees, and the little birds went to 
sleep in their nests without candles, because the black 
clouds had put out the stars, when the wet leaves 
hung heavily in the lonesome garden, and all the 
flower-cups were full of tears, Queenie came, alone. 
The saucy, rosy little girl looked pale and sorrowful 
now, and when she came to the heart-bed she was 
sobbing bitterly. 

It was too true what the winds had whispered. 
Mabel was very, very low, and that day her parents 
had carried her away to the sea-shore. 

“If she ever—comes back,’ sobbed Queenie, “I 
won't never—care—for my own way—any—more.” 

‘*Don't cry, girlie! I’m so sorry, really, truly.” 
was Jack, patting her head tenderly. 

“O Jack!” that was all Queenie could say; but it 
Was such a comfort to know that he did not remember 
about the burrs, and that he was “really, truly” 
sorry. 

After weary waiting, the autumn came at last. One 
radiant October evening, when the flowers and fruit 
and leaves of the garden were burning hke gems in 
the rich sunset light; when the fountain cup seemed 
filled with liquid gold, and all the earth was warm 
with mellow light; the still air was thrilled with the 
sound of jubilant greetings and glad voices. Mabel 
had come home, and the garden gate swung open with 
a musical welcome for three happy children who en- 
tered with more than the light of sunset on their 
faces. 

*O Mabel, Iam so glad you are home once more!" 
said Queenie, squeezing her hand, 

“We never missed you but once, and that was all 
the time,” said Jack. 

“You could not have missed me any more than I 
missed you all at home. Why, do you knowl even 
used to think of Tommy Green, and wonder how I 
could have treated him so unkindly,”’ and Mabel wiped 
uway a penitent tear. 

“Why, how lovely our garden looks!" she exclaimed 
as they came to the winsome heart, sweet with mig- 
nonette and October violets. ‘“*My darlings have 
surely had good care. But, Queenie,” she added re- 
proachfully, “where are all the gay China-asters, mari- 
golds, and ragged sailors you used to think so much of, 
and where is Tommy Green?’ 

“Oh, never mind them!” said Queenie, blushing. 

“Wasn't it brave of her though to pull them all up? 
I used to see her wink to keep the tears back while she 
was doing it. But when she finished Tommy Green” 
—and Jack finished his sentence with a subdued 
whistle, 

“Poor Tommy!” and Mab was really crying, as 
though he had been a dear friend. She knew, even 
better than Jack, what a struggle it must have been 
for her little sister to give up her pet flowers, her 
“rainbow on earth.”’ “I will never care to have my 
own way again, Queenie.” 

“Nor I,” said Queenie, meekly. 

“ Girls, I wish you would come over and see my gar- 
den,” said Jack. “I have some splendid dablias.” 

So they all went over to see Jack’s garden. 

** You see I have the ‘ Morning Star’ and the ‘ Violet 
Crown.’ This clear straw-colored one is ‘Mrs. Patrick,’ 
and that delicate rose is the ‘Princess Alice.’ And 
this one,” pointing with pride to a fine fellow topped 
off with bright carmine roses, “is an old friend of 
yours, ‘ Tommy Green.” 
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AUNT LETTIE’S GOLD MEDAL. 


HE did not, when young, receive it at school 

as a token of good behavior and sholarship. But 
before I tell you where she got it I must tell you ano- 
ther story. 

Nearly half a century ago a frail-looking young 
woman, with a bleeding wound in her forehead, fled 
out into the darkness and the storm with a baby in her 
arms. Sheran over icy roadsand fields till she reached 
her father’s house, into which she rushed, saying,— 

“O, mother, I’ve come back to die here! Never let 
me be taken away till I am carried out in my coffin!” 

She was not afraid of the darkness nor the storm, 
nor even of death. She was afraid of nothing and of 
nobody in the world but her home and her husband. 

Emma Nutter was the wife of a once bright and 
smart young mechanic, whose false frends had led 
him into evil ways. He had gone down step by step, 
till this dreadful night, when crazed with whiskey, he 
had given her this cruel blow, and sent her to the old 
home, that had long been open toher. Suffering fears 
of annoyance from him, the family soon removed to 
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a Western city, where one of the sons was well settled 
in business. 

But Jim Nutter, who was a great coward, fled before 
they left town, and was not seen in the place for several 
years. Then he wandered back, a miserable wreck, a 
vagrant or “ tramp” of the lowestorder. He muttered 
to himself, and little children hid behind fences, and 
mothers locked their doors when they saw him. 

He would dance and sing for a glass of whiskey, or 
failing to get it thus, he would buy it with a chicken 
or shirt stolen from somebody’s coop or clothes-line. 
No one dared to give him a night’s shelter, so he 
slept in barns, sheds,—any where. 

There was one timid little girl who was particularly 
afraid of “old Jim Nutter,” and who would go a mile 
out of the way when she went to and from school, 
rather than meet him. Lettie Frost was a poor child, 
living with ber grandmother in the outskirts of the 
town. The old woman washed and mended for half a 
dozen young men in a factory near by, ana it was Let- 
tie’s work to fetch and carry back the clothes, 

She was a sweet, gentle girl, whom strangers always 
spoke to on the road, and whom every schoolmate 
loved: and yet very little was known of her in the rich 
homes about. There was more known and thought 
of her in heaven than here, for she was one of those to 
whom our blessed Saviour bad reference when he said, 
“Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

One raw Saturday evening, when she had distributed 
the clothes, and was on her way home across a lonely 
field tangled with weeds and wild blackberry vines, 
she was startled by hearing a low moaning sound 
coming from a clump of alders that lay in her path- 
way. 

She stood still for a moment, trembling in every 
limb. Still the moans fell on her ear, and she dared 
not run back to the public road lest some fellow- 
creature might be left to die alone. 

She thought of the Ward boys, who had more tban 
once met with gunning accidents, and of their neigh- 
bor, Thomas Cliff, who had once fallen in a fit while 
working in the field. 

She stood still a moment, and as she afterwards said,. 
she “felt God,” and then she dared not run away. 
She walked bravely up to the alder bushes, and round 
them, and there on the ground lay Jim Nutter! Her 
first impulse was to run from him, but still she “ felt 
God very near,’ and thought that he would take care 
of her. 

With great shrinking she walked to where the 
vagrant lay, with closed eyes, and asked in tremulous 
tones: 

“What is the matter?” 

The wretched man opened his eyes and said: 

*“ Nobody but a child! I am sick, and nobody will 
give me a shelter from thestorm. Ishall die alone in 
the dark, with no one to pity me, no one to pray 
for me!” 

“Oh, no!” said Lettie, pitifully, “the good people 
will send a carriage for you, and nurse you till you are 
well again, and then you'll love God and be good, to 
Please bim.”’ 

Old Jim shook his grey head, and whispered: 

“God made me, and yet I must die out of doors, 
alone.” 

‘T’ll go right back and bring somebody,” said Lettie 
in a cheering voice, and away she went over the briers 
to the village. 

Her first innocent thought was of the doctor, whose 
headquarters were at the little apothecary shop. 

“I want Dr. Lee!” she cried, bursting open the 
door. . 

“Off among his patients,” replied a young man 
whom she had awakened from a nap behind the coun- 
ter. ‘‘Is your grandmother sick ?”’ 

“No, sir; it’s old Jim Nutter. I found him ‘sick in 
the alder pasture. He says he’s going to die.” 

“‘T hope so,” said the young man. “ He couldn’t do 
a better thing.” 

“QO, sir, but he’s suffering!”’ 

*“T hope so,” was the reply. “ He made his poor 
wife suffer enough before you and I were born. Let 
him die, Lettie, and then you’ll have nobody to be 
afraid of. Do youremember how you used to run in 
here and hide behind the counter till he got by?” 

“Yes, sir; but that was a whole year ago. I’m 
braver now, and beside that. God made him, you 
know, and we must help him.”’ 

“Let him alone, Lettie; he won't die,’’ replied the 
young map, in a teasing tone. ‘‘Such folks never 
die.”’ 

Lettie went out of the shop with a sad air, and 
crossed over to the parsonage. She had full faith in 
her minister. She laid her errand before him, and he 
smiled and placed his hand on her head and said: 

“Dear child, the miserable man is deceiving you. 
He is only sick from drunkenness, and is playing on 
your sympathies, to get money for more drink. It is 
growing dark now. Go home, dear, and be sure Jim 
will take care of himself.” 

Did the good man think drunkards were immortal? 

Lettie lingered a moment. She was just going to 
say ‘God made him, you know,” when she thought it 
would be rude to say so to the minister, who knew 80 
much—who knew everything! 

So she made a little courtesy, and said “Good-by, 
sir,” and went out. 

She thought of her grandmother—how she would be 
worrying at her delay. She thought if she went home 
over the pasture old Jim might spring up and frighten 





her. But more than all, she thought how near God 
was, and that he made this poor unfortunate old man, 
whom no one pitied. 

Lettie resolved to go back to him and speak kindly, 
if she could do no more, and tell him that she would 
bring him some bread and milk from home. 

This was a brave resolution for a timid child of 
fourteen years, who had hitherto trembled at his 
name. 

When she came again to the aiders the man still lay 
there, now quiet, though very pale and ill. 

“If knew they wouldn’t come,” he said. 

**T couldn’t find the doctor,” said Lettie, ‘‘*but I 
know I can find a place for you to sleep in. Can you 
walk any?” 

“Yes, child, with a little help,’ he said, making an 
effort to rise. 

‘* Wait, then, till I come back for you,” said Lettie. 

“They will never let you come, child. The best of 
them will say, ‘ Let him die in the bushes like a dog.’ ”’ 

“Oh, no! God made you, and he pities you, and so 
will those who love God,” said Lettie, as she ran off 
towards the cottage. 

She told the story to her grandmother, and began 
pleading with her to take old Jim Nutter in, “* because, 
although he was so low and miserable, God made 
him.” 

“You need not urge me, dear child,” said the old wo- 
man. ‘When your mother was a baby I wasa poor, 
despised, and unpitied sinner. I was too feeble to 
work, and had no spot on earth I dared to cail home. 
I prayed God for pardon, peace, and a home: and he 
gave me allIT asked. When my old aunt left me this 
cottage I promised God that no fellow-being should 
ever be turned from its door, and I bave kept my 
word.” 

“You never sheltered old Jim Nutter, grandma,” 
said Lettie, reproachfully. 

“Yes, my dear, I have done so a score of times since 
you were born.” 

* Not in this house?” 

“Yes, many a time he has come here, hungry, shoe- 
less, half-frozen, and I have taken him to the shed 
chamber and cared for him till morning, when he 
chose to set off on a new tramp.” 

** Where was I?’”’ 

* Asleep in your warm bed. He knewhe must never 
come here to frighten you, and never dared to show 
himself till it was dark. Then, if there was no shed or 
barn open to him, he would come creeping about the 
house, and ask me if I would shelter him cne night 
more, ‘for God’s sake.’ I never dared refuse him.” 

“Then why didn’t he tell me that? He said all the 
people would say, ‘ Let him die like a dog.’”’ 

** Because he knew I dared not take him in while you 
were awake, because I would not have you frightened. 
But if you want to take him in, we will do so.” 

‘How can I get him here, grandma?” asked Lettie. 

“T don’t know, child.” 

‘*T will offer Drake my fifty cents to bring him in his 
wagon,” said Lettie. 

“Yes; but he will say Jim Nutter is only drunk, and 
will Jaugh at you,” said the old lady. ‘* And maybe 
that is true.”’ 

‘But, grandma, suppose he should be truly ill, and 
die out there alone in the storm! What would God 
think of us, after giving us this lovely home?” 

“Do as you please, my dear, and I will help you all 
I can.”’ 

Lettie set off in the gathering darkness, taking a cup 
of milk and two crackers to Nutter. Shetold him she 
would take him home in a few minutes. The snow 
was beginning to fall, and the leaves were flying off 
the alders around him. She took her shawl from her 
shoulders, and spread it over the miserable man, and 
then ran as if for her life. 

Drake, the teamster, did laugh at ber and say, “ Jim 
is only drunk; wants a snug place to lie in till this 
storm is over.’”’ But he helped him up, and got him 
into the shed chamber, for the sake of Lettie’s bright 
half dollar. 

This was poor Jim’s last “tramp.” The morning 
found him very ill with lung fever, and the doctor 
said it would be certain death to move him to the 
poorhouse. So Lettie and the old lady, with a sense 
of God’s nearness, took this great care and labor upon 
themselves. 

Some of the neighbors called them fools, and others 
thought “‘ they were doing a very thankless work, and 
had better be at something that would pay better.” 

Otbers sent in delicacies, and one good woman even 
offered to watch at night with the poor “tramp.” 

The minister came and prayed with him, and said 
he was grieved to think how that poor child had been 
turned from his door without help that bleak night. 
He talked with the dying vagrant, and did all in his 
power to relieve his pain. 

One dark night, while a kind neighbor kept the old 
woman and Lettie company in the shed chamber, Jim 
raised himself, looked around, und asked: 

“* Where's the child ?”’ 

Lettie stood before him. He looked at her eageriy, 
and the teachings of his childhood coming back to his 
quickened mind, he asked: 

“Did they tell me Christ had power to forgive all 
sin?” 

“*Yes,”’ replied Lettie, solemnly. 

“My wasted life and dreadful sins are among all 
sin, and I will rest there. But I am so weak. Ask 
them not to leave me any longer in the fire of tempta- 
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tion. Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners, 
of whom I am chief.” 

A few days after this a group of villagers stood 
around an open grave. As it was being closed the 
pastor said,— 

* Thanks be unto Him who knoweth our frame and 
remembereth that we are dust, that there is pardon 
and rest for the chief of sinners.” 

When all was over, those who had turned the sick 
vagrant from their houses and their barns felt con- 
science-stricken, and sought to atone in some way for 
their neglect of a wretched human being. 

It was too late to give a cup of cold water ora kind 
word to him, so they expressed their gratitude by the 
gift of the gold medal which now lies in its faded 
velvet case on the centre table of our gray-haired 
friend, Aunt Lettie Whiting.—Youths’ Companion. 





THE RAG-BABY. 
By Mrs.S.M. WatsuH. 


7 ELL, now, I declare! 
\ Who is that over there ? 
Why, it’s somebody just come to town! 
A jolly rag-babye 
Bedecked like a lady, 
In petticoat, gaiters, and gown! 


Sct open the door; 
Well, who is this for ? 
Just see how the baby’s eyes shine! 
Ske searce can believe it; 
But flies to receive it, 
And cries out, “ Dis baby is mine !"’ 


Away then she goes, 
And her sweet prattle flows 
Like the babbling of brooklets in spring; 
Oh the joy and delight 
From the morn till the night, 
That flabby rag-baby will bring! 


Come now, the bright day 
Tias all melted away; 

Tow fares the rag-baby to-night ? 
Why, her head's badly chewed, 
And she’s all black and blued, 

And she’s quite a deplorable sight! 


“* Poo’ baby !”" she said, 

** She vas hot in she head !"” 

And this was the way that she cured it! 
The dear little mother, 
She knew of no other, 

And the rag-baby kindly endured it! 


Now sleep, baby dear: 
** My baby, come here !"’ 
And the tired little arms clasp her troasure; 
Oh biessed rag-baby, 
What gorgeous fine-lady 
Could be such a comfort and treasure? 
. 





g . 
Mujzles, 
A METAGRAM. 
Complicte, Iam a large dish. Change my head, and I make 
a noise; change it again, and I praise unduly. Change my 
first two letters, and I talk freely. Now behead me, and I 
am a tradesman ; change my head, and I bruise; again change 
it, and I am substance ; change it once more, and I am a suec- 
cession of small sounds. Now prefix a letter, and I sprinkle; 


change my second, and I disperse; change it again, and L 
break in pieces. VIOLET, 





AN ENIGMA. 
Tam composed of 5 letters. 
My 2, 3, 4,5 isa package. 
My 1, 3, 4, 2 is much esteemed. 
My 5, 3, 4, lis a drink. 
My 5, 4, 2, 3 is an animal. 
My 5, 4, lis crazy. 
My 2, 3, 1 is a color. 
My 5, 4, 2 is to spoil. 
My 1, 4, 5 is to obstruct. 
My 1, 4, 5, 3 is a lady. 
My 5, 4, 1, 3 is completed. 
My 1, 4, 2, 3 is to venture. 
My 2, 3, 4, 1 what books often are. 
My 4, 2, 5 part of the body. 
My 4, 2, 3 is a verb. 
My whole perplexed an ancient monarch. 
A GRAMMATICAL RIDDLE. 
Change the nugnber and sex of an English noun by adding 
the letter s. 8. F. 
SQUARE Worps. 
1. 2. 
A monster. An incursion, 
A place of confinement, A measure. 
A kind of bread. A metal. 
A girl's name. A mark. 


Vera. 


Gay. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 6. 
A Poetical Enigma.—The air. 
Anagrams.—Wholesome. Adhesion. Enrolicd. Catastrophe. 
A Diamond Puzzle, A 
ERR 
CAMEL 
ROD 


A Square Word, 


R>oPr 
ha) 
wok> = 
Sane 


The following answer correctly: 
Nemo, Fannie L., Arthur H., Harry C., Vena, Belle, Ira, Pansy, 





Ella, Ruth, Rachel. 
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NEW PUBLICATION NS 
MEMOIR OF DR. GOODELL. 


ORTY YEARS IN THE TURKISH EMPIRE 

ig tM of the Rev. % iia 1 Goodell, D.D., Mis- 
sionary_ of the A. B. . at Constant.nople. 
By Dr. E. D. G. him “glx 

DAU BIGNE’S HISTORY oe THE om 
TION IN THE TIME OF CALVIN. Vol. VI. 

COULYNG CASTLE. A pale of the Olden Time. 
By Agnes Giberne. $1.5 

TESTIMONY OF Toe R OC Ks. 
New Edition. a 

ae 5 AND OmDS OF JES 

AND NIGHT WATCHES 








By Hugh Miller. 


a AND MORNING 
Red Line Edition. 


THE ODD ONE. By Mrs. Payne. #1.25, 
BRENTFORD PARSONAGE. $1.25. 
Just Published by 
ROB’T CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, New York. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS, 


One copy of cither HARPER’: Ei’S MAGAZINE, WAR- 
PER’S WEEKLY, or HARPER'S BAZAR will 
be sent for one year, POSTAGE PREPAID by 
the Publishers, to any Subscriber in the United 
States, on receipt of Four Dollars. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER'S BAZAR, for one year, $10.00; or any 
two for 87.00; postage prepaid by the Publishers. 
An Extra Copy of either the MAG AZINE,WEEKLY 
or BAZAR will be sent gratis for every Club of 
FIVE SUBSCRIBERS at $4 @ each, in one remit- 
tance; or, Six Copies for $20 00, without extra 
copy; postage prepaid by the Publishers. 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE will be sent by mail, on 
receipt of Ten Centa. 
wn HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York. 





THE 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SINGER, 


New and Bright Music for the 
School Room, 
| Exercise Songs, 
Songs of Study, | Vacation Songs, 
Songs of Order, Patriotic Songs, 
Songs of Promptness, Temperance Senza, 
Songs of Obedicnce, Anniversary Songs, 
Songs oi Elome, Opening Songs, 
Songs of ludustry, Closing Songs. 
Songs of Nature, A Few Hymns. 
Many New Pieces by Prof. Gro. F. Roor. 
Price 35 cents. $30.00 per hundred. 
A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 
111 & 113 William St., N. Y. 
113 & 115 State St., Chicago. 


EVANCELISTS 
IN THE CHURCH. 


From Philip, A.D. 35, to Moody and 
Sankey, A.D. 1875. 
Large 12mo. 472 pages. 18 Illustrations, 
By Rev. P. C. HEADLEY. 
A timely issue, indtepensntle ip the Lfbrary of 
« every Minister and La — chapter on Script- 
ural Evangelism is fo lowed F< sketches of more 
than Forty Evangelists, with seventeen Portraits. 
Among the biographies is an authentic one of 
the late Rev. C. J. Finney, of Oberlin College. Ten 
» denominations are represented, and nearly all the 
eat Revivals in America and England noticed. 
ersonal experiences and tried methods make this 
volume an invaluable help to every winner of 
souls or oe secker after truth. 
Mailed, prepaid, on hers of $1.75. 
Holiday "altion, 
0,000 Agents wan 
For sale by the trade. eve’ here: an 
HENRY HOYT 
No. 9 Cornhill, 


Song Lessons, 





Pu -. 
Boston, Mass. 





A NEW VOLUME OF 


THE TREASURE-TROVE SERIES. 


The Choicest Humor by the Great Writers. 
se ae powerful rival to the Little Classics.” 
Vou. 11.—TRAVES Contents: A TI 
- TEMPTATION. F.C. Burnand ; LESSO 

OGRAPHY, James Beresford ; seoace DE 
Thackeray ; A FUTURE EPIC, 
TWELMO, John Paul; WALT ‘ON 
IVU: 3, Hood ; HO 'Fl OF THE YELLOW 


Senos Trove will find a 
chasers and readers. It is a series which every- 
body will want to own, and will be the happier for 
having — ‘ork Graphic. 

uare, wh red edges, uniform with Vol. 


UST PUBLISHED. 

THE HANDY. Home BOOK of ho valuable 
Medical Recipes for all diseases, with onatien! 
Household Receipts, by W. M. Co rnell. M. 
a sanare We — with marginal blanks ¥_ nam 

WAGES ‘OF SIN. Anew Goclety Novel of 

= iar character by Edmund Yates, founded 

upon a romance of real life in the fashionable 
world of Joaéos. Paper 7a. 

OUT OF THE D powerful genstijenel 
novel, by Mrs. Henry ‘Wood. author of ‘“Eas 
-Lynne,” ete. Paper, 75 cents. Cloth, $1.50. 

‘A HERO OF THE PEN, a new novel, by E. Wer- 
ont author of “Good Luck, ” etc. Paper, 7 75 cents. 


Cloth, 31.00. 
at the prea Mailed, post-paid, 


eat many pur- 


r sale 
on roost pt of price 


WILLIAM F. GILL & C9.. 


' No. 369 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


ICHES OR POVERTY.—A Lecture on the 
Currency of the United States. 36 Pages. 
auses of and Cure for Hard Times. Sent free by 
R. 8. 8. FITCH, 714 Peavey. New York, to any 

address on receipt of Ten Cen 


BY. S. H. PLATT’S Faith Cure ot lame- 
ss, of 25 years’ standing: a complete state- 
ment (by y himself, 64 pp., by ae lic. Also Union in 
| obagad an illustrat ted ayear. 3 Months 
A co. B = ‘terms, re ae 
rooklyn, N. Y., or H. A. 

KING, 37 Park Row N.Y 


HOURD AND HOUGHTON, 13 Astor Place, New York, 

Publish the famous Rrversipe Press editions of 
Standard Works; also valuable Law, Medical, and 
Miscellaneous Books. Send fora catalogue. 














OMe PETTER & GALPIN’S CATA- 
/ LOGUE free by mail on application. Also 
W. P. Nimmo’s, at 503 Broadway, iN . 


VICTORIAN POETS. 


By E.C. STEDMAN. 12mo. $2.50. 

A book of thoughtful, discriminating criti- 
cism on modern English poets. Delightfully 
written, fuily indexed, of great value and in- 
terest to all lovers of literature. 


GOETHE’S FAUST 
Translated by BAYARD TAYLOR. 
Edition. 2vols. 1l6mo. $5.00. 

A masterpiece of poetical translation.— 
N. Y. Times. 


THACKERAY’S MISCELLANIES 
vols. 12mo. fMlustrated. Completing the 
llwstrtated Library Edition of THACK- 

ERAY’S Woris. $2.00 a volume. 

THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAK- 

FAST-TABLE. 

Saunterer’s Edition $1.50. An attractive issue 
of this most delightful work. With Portrait. 


Kennett 


v0 


*,* For sale hy all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, 
on rece 


ipt of price by the publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


FOR NOVEMBER: 
HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 
Now Tieady. | Containing: 
- UP THE THAMES. — Paper. Itustrated. 
on, EDWARD C. Bt 

. AU GUSTINE. IN “SPRID. lllustrated. By 
SrIpNEY LANIE 

y ATONEME NT OF LEAM DUNDAS. 

By Mrs. E. LYNN LINTON 
. Ry REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 

CAMP- FIRE = Y — S. VII. Solitude. By Ep- 
WARD KEARSLE 
THE MAGIC. LANDIXERCHIEF. 
a 4 DAYS AT VICHY. By A. E. LAN- 
CAST 
os “tou Saeent A Pocm. By 


AT ON 
THRC OMRADIE i) e Story. In Four Chapters. 
Chap. Ill. By SARAH WINTER KELLOGG. 
A_FRENC a ‘PROVINCIAL WRITER. By 
\ LY ACE u A sY. 
7 As . By KATE HILLARD. 
2. 2 WOODVILLE. 
3. STILL W ATE R. “By EDGAR FAWCETT. 
. OF GOING HOPPING. By MARY DEAN 
5. OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP :—Hornberg in the 
Black Forest; Parisian Hote's and Boar iing- 
Houses; The Late Lady Holland; Relative 


Size of Ancient and Modern Pe eople. 
16. LITERATURE OF THE DAY 


For Sale by all Periodical Dealers. 


35 cents per number; $4.00 per year. 
NUMBER mailed on receipt of 2 cents. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


A London Edition of St. Nicholas. 


We take pleasure in announcing that we 
have arranged to issue an edition of St. 
Nicholas in London. We feel that Sz. 
NICHOLAS will not suffer by comparison with 
any publication of its kind on the other side 
of the Atlantic, and that it should receive as 
grateful a welcome in England as it has in 
America. 

From the fathers and mothers, and the chil- 
dren themselves; from literary men, critics, 
clergymen, and the newspaper press all over 
this country, have come to us the warmest 
words of praise. 

John G. Whittier, our Quaker Poet, seems 
only to express the universal sentiment, 
when he writes: 

“* Tt is little to say of St. Nicholas that it is the 
best Child’s Periodical in the world.” 

The NEW YORK TRIBUNE utters but the 
verdict of the American Press, when it says: 
* In the avalanche of immoral literature that 
threatens the children, some strong really whole- 
some, and really attractive magazine is required 
for them, and 8ST. NICHOLAS has reached a 
higher platform, and commands for this service 
wider resources than any of its predecessors or 
contemporaries.” 


The NOVEMBER NUMBER. Now  eady, 


will be sure to attract attention as the first of 
the English Edition. It will be found to bea 
worthy representative of American Art and 
letters. 

The prospectus of St. NICHOLAS for the new 
year is uncommonly brilliant. In addition to 
contributions from 


*| THE FIRST WRITERS of AMERICA, 


articles on English History, stories, poems, 
and sketches are promised by Christina Ros- 
setti, Richard A. Proctor, George Mac Donald, 
Mrs. Oliphant and other Prominent English 
Authors. 


("Send 25 cents for the NoVEMBER NUMBER. 


Subscription price $3 a year, postage paid. 
The volumes for 1874 and 1875, elegantly bound 
in red and gold, $4 each. For sae by all 
Booksellers and News Dealers, and by 


SCRIBNER & CO., 
743 & 745 Bway, New Work. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 
Published by I. 0. Houewron anv Co., Boston, is the 
Leading Literary Magazine of America’ 
Terms, $4.00 a year. Postage prepaid by Publishers. 
i AT U R E a weekly Illustrated Jour- 
9 nal of Science. $5 a year 


MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, 
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21 Astor Place, New York. | 





TWO REMARKABLE SERIAL STORIES 


BY AMERICAN WRITERS. 
We publish this day, (October 20), 


Scribner’s Monthly for November, 


containing the opening chapters of 


“GABRIEL CONROY,’ 
By BRET HARTE. 


“The opening is said by the critics to be very 
powerful. It is a terrible picture of a starving 
camp, and from this start the story will hold the 
reader, month by month, with en almost uncom- 
fortabie grip.” 

This is the author's first extended work, and no 
doubt it will attract wide attention both in this 
country and in Europe. 


We shall also begin in SCRIBNER for January, 


“ PHILIP NOLAN’S FRIENDS, 


Or, Show Your Passports.’’ 


By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


No period of our history has more dramatic in- 
terest than the period of Burr’s Treason, to which 
this story relates. It will be treated by Mr. Hale 
with a fascination entirely his own ; and it is likely 
that the novel will produce a scarcely less pro- 
found impression than did the story of ‘* AMAN 
WITHOUT A COUNTRY,” by the same author. 


Scribner's Monthly for 1876 


In addition to these Serial Storics, will contain 
other features in all its departments, both LITE- 
RARY and PICTORIAL, of the highest excel- 
lence. It will be our aim during the centennial 
year, to produce twelve numbers of the Magazine, 
which shall be the brightest examples of Ameri- 
can Periodical Literature, and which shall be in 
ail respects an advance upon anything we have 
hitherto attempted. 

SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY is issued simul- 
taneously in New York and London. The edition 
for November is 75,000 Copics, and we antici- 
pate a still further advance during the year. 

Price, $4 a year, 35 cents a Number, 
For sale by all NEWSDEALERS, and by 


SCRIBNER & CO, 


743 & 745 Broaiway, 


THE ATLANTIC 
FOR NOVEMBER 


CONTAINS 
MR. . OW LIS eaew novel, ** Private Theate 


MRS. KEMBLE’S Sgurth chapter of **Old Wo- 
man’s Gossip. 

MR. WARING’S last article on Drainage. 

MR. ADAMS'S first article on Railroads. 


CR gRt DUDLEY WARNER'S Oriental 
ravel, 
And other good things. 


A Capital Number. For Sale Everywhere. 
TERMS: $5 cents o number; $4.00 4 year. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The November and Doswnbor 
Bis io will be sent free to all new subscribers for 
on remit $4. direct to the Publishers be: ore 
ber 15th, thus enabling them to secure the 
auuies chapters of Mr. Howeils’s new 
H. 0. HOUGHTON AND COMPANY, Boston. 
HURD AND HOUGHTON, New YORK. 


BOOK OF PRAISE 


FOR THE 


SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


COMPILED By GEO. A. BELL anv H. P. MAIN. 





Bris work is a complete library of the best Sun- 
Spr Sohoc’ Bos Songs = at have been written during 
2 past 
The BOOK kK OF PI PRAISE having been compiled 
from all sources, contains most of the popular de—- 
votional songs of the day; hence tt cannot fail to 
prove 


The Most Complete Singing Book 
For Sunday Schools, 
For Devotional Meetings, 
For the Home Circle, 
EVER PUBLISHED. 


The BOOK OF PRAISE contains 224 pose 
The BOOK OF PRAISE is sold for $0 per 100 


copies. 

The BOOK OF PRAISE is handsomely printed. 

The BOOK OF PRAISE is well bound. 

The BOOK OF PRAISE will be sent to an - 
om, post paid, on receipt of the retail price, 50 


nts. 
The BOOK OF PRAISE has already been adopted 


by many of the large Sunday Schools in Brook- 
lyn, New York and vicinity. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers. 
76 East Ninth St., New York, 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


The ANNUAL MEETING of the AMERICAN MIS- 
SIONARY ASSOCIATION will be heid in Middle- 
town, Ct., commencing on Wednesday, Oct. 27th, 
at 3 o’clock, P.M. 

The sermon will be preached by Rev. Wm. M. 
BARBOUR, D.D., of Bangor, Me. 

There will be addresses and discussions on gen= 
erel topics connected with the work of the Asso- 
ciation, and papers will also be presented on re- 
lated subjects: By Dr. BACON on “* The Inadequaey 
of Legislation to Fundamental Reconstruction ;* 
Rev. EDWARD HAWES on “ Sicvery and the Slave 
Trade as now Existing ;’ Rev. M. McG. DANA on 
the “* Relation of the Freedmen to African Evangeli- 
zation.” 

Churches contributing to the funds of the Asso- 
ciation are specially invited to be present by pas- 
tor and delegate. 


85th Plymouth Grgan Concert. 


Jonee rts every Saturday from 4to5 P.} 
PLY MoU TH CHURCH, Brooklyn, a _— 


SAMU rr P. WARREN, Organ 
liss IDA W. HUBBELL vit Vecalist. 
Tickets : ets. Ten for £1.00. At Ovington Eros., 
0 Fulton, Swayne’s, 216 Fulton; Bolles’s, 242 Fu 
ton; Chandler’s, 18 ry Montague, and Dickinson’ 8, 
4 j Mon mtague, and at the « door. Doors open at 3.30. 


Magic Lantern and 160 Stides for 8100. 
K & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 592 

4. Broadway, opp. Metropolitan. CoroMosand 
FRAMES, STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
SCOPES, MEGALFTHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 
TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides 
aspecialty. First premium at Vienna. 

Manufacturers of Photographic Materials, 

NOTICE. 

The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of the 
Christian Union Publishing Company for the elec- 
tion of Trustees, and for such other business as 
may be brought before it, will be held at the Office 
of the Company, No. 27 Park Place, New York, om 
Saturday, October 23d, 1875, at Ll A. M. 

J.R. HOW ARD, Secretary. 


PARIS COSTUMES 


For Reception and Promenade. 


Opera Cioaks and Sacques, 


MANTLES, 
CLOAKS, 


CARRIAGE WRAPS, 
Fine Furs and Fur Trimmings, 
OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT, 


FOR LADIES, MISSES AND CHILDREN. 
SUITS, WRAPPERS and PARIS UNDERWEAR. 


Kilt Suits and Overcoats 
FOR BOYS 


From 3 to7 Years of Age. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 
Broadway, corner i9th St. 
A Full and Complete Assortment of 


Mourning Goods, 


CREPE COLLARS and SETS, BL'K BORDERED 
HDK’Fs, Pe, at the LOWEST PRICES. 
N. B.—COMPLETE 


MOURNING OUTFITS 


AT SHORT NOTICE. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 
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91 Washington St., Chicago. 


Royal Son S3: S. 
FRESH AND BRIG’y 
A New Sunday School Music ee 
NOW REPSDY! 


Price $30 per Hur dred, Specimen 
pages free. For syle by the Trade. 


Am. Tract Society, 
150 NAS’.AU ST., NEW YORK. 








OVERCOATINGS, 


Cloths, Cassimeres, 
ASTRACHANS, 


Sealskin Cloths, Waterproofs, 
PARIS CLOAKINGS. 


The finest stock of NOVELTIES and FIRST- 
CLASS STAPLE FABRICS in the city, and the 
1A gt ad 3 PRICES. 

B.—Cut in any length to suit purchasers. 


Arnold, Constable & Co.,' 


Cor. ont ee and Nineteenth Se. 
NOVELTIES IN 


DRESS FABRICS 


An unequaled stock at the 


LOWEST PRICES. 


SSE CAMEL’S HAIR, 
MATEL ASSE CACHIMIR, 
INDIA PUTTA CLOTHS 
CACHIMIR end BIC ENNE © CAMEL’S 





IR, SPITZBE 
Basket. Invisible, and Horey-Comb PULAIDS, 
SERGES, THIBETS, DIAGO 
FRENCH AND SCOTCH WOOL PeAIBS, &c. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


eeeeinem. corner 19th St. 
THE LATEST STYLES OF 


FALL CARPETINGS 
NOW OPEN. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 





Broadway, Corner 19th St., 
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From Moarday, Oct. 1 to Saturday, 
Oct. 16. 


Wail Strect Topics.—Cf course, the hard- 
money victory in Ohio was the lending topic of 
talk, and #s practical effect appeared in a slight 
improvement in the stockexchange. The money 
market hes tightened somewhat, probably in con- 
pequence of a considerable decline in legal ten- 
gers hei by the banks. 

On Thursday the Bank of England reported a 
decrease of £1,329,94 in bullionfor the week, leav- 
ing the percentage of reserve to liabilities 35% per 
cent., against 40% per cont. last week. and 43% per 
went. the week before. On this showing the Bank 





rate was advanced to 8% per cent., the previous |- 


rate having been 2. The Bank of France showed 
a @ecline of 9,907,083 franes. 

Government Bonds.—A large volume of busi- 
ness has been transacted in consequence, no 
deubdt, of the elections which so largely involved 
the money question. A large number of bonds 
have been sold here Jately in consequence of a 
contraction ef their circulation by various banks. 

The highest quotations were as follows: 


Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
) | ee »s 13. MM. 15, 16. 


‘Gs, reg........ 81,1214 121 320% 121 = = 1213 
48, CP.......+- $1,128%6 123% 122% 123) 123% 123% 
6s 5-20s, cp...’4, 119 NsxK SX 119 119% «119% 
Gs 5-20s, cp...65, 1194 119% MSY 119%¢ 119% 119K 
Bs 5-We,n. cp.°65, 118% MS% 18% W9+ 119 119%¢ 
Bs 5-20s,.0p...'67, 12046 119% LI9K 120} 120% 120% 
Gs 5-%e, cp. .68,121 120% 120% 120% 121) 121% 
5s 10-40s reg ..... 116 115% 1154 115K 115% «(2116 

$s 1040s cp...... 117% «116% «116% UK U7 117K 
5s,funded cp’8!, 74 16% 16% LIT% 1ITk UK 
$s currency..... 124 14 1% 813% 123% TAK 


Geld.—Small change is to be noted in the gold 
market. A temporary decline took place on the 
announeement of the defeat of the inflationists 
in Ohio, but the actual scarcity of cash gold soon 
restored previous rates. At the Treasury sale of 
one million on Thursday almost the whole amount 
offered was taken by one firm at 116.55. The total 
bids amonnted to more than three and a half mill- 
ions. 

The highest quotations during the week, with 
specie-values of legal-tendera, were as follows: 

Oct. Oct. Oct. ce Oct. Oct. 


?. 4 b> 16. 
OO Tee 116% 1) 116% 16% U7 17 
Legal Tenders. .85.74 8. 85.93 85.56 85.47 85.47 


Stocks, etc.—There has been a recovery from 
athe extreme depression of Jast week, and a large 
volume of business has been transacted during 
the last few days. Atthe close the general mar 
ket was strong. 

The bighest quotations during the week were 
as foilows: 





Oet. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
il. 2 BB. 14. Lb. 16. 
N.Y.C.& H.R...108 1038 «102 103 Wk 108 
Harlem. . 131 132 132 131 132 132 
Ee oo 17% 74 Ws Wx 16% 16% 
Lake Shore..... Sx Sy Sy BY OM (MK 


Noerthwestern.. 36 9% «O8S3g 85% 254 «8b 
do pref.... 50 By 4935 49% 493 49K 


Rock Island.....42% 103% 103 108 18% 108K 
St. Paul........ 34% = 3234 825% S324 52% 
do pref...... Q% OY @2% €2%«(«R 


Ohio & Miss... bX 6M UK 16% 17 17% 
Central of N.J.10iX% Wig 104 
Del., L. & W....118 119% 120 
Man & St.Jos.. 17% 18 1% we Bb 18% 
Onion Pacific.. 68 69 67 67 Ch Cie 
Panama........127 127 127 «6138 «618 18 
Weet’nUnTel.. 75% 
At.&Pacific Tel 16 17% 4%% 18 18 18 
Quicksilver.. 165 16% 417% 17 Bx 19 


do ref. as a 22 23 235 
Pacific Mall... 36 % 87 a2 arse sae aie 
Adams Ex...... 93¢ 1 Wi 11 wi 

Ei cccescese , 57 55 55: 58 

8. EX......00 44% a 4g “4 45 

Weis Fargo... 7934 78i4 0) 73: 3 


Foreign Exchange.—There has been a moder- 
ate d d for e but the gold pfessure 
broke up anything like uniform rates. The in- 
creasing shipments of produce will probably in- 
crease the supply of commercial bills very soon. 


adaelsiys 


FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers; 5 Nassau Street, N. ¥. 


U.S. Government Bonds of all issues and de- 
viominations bought and sold direct at current 
market rates, in large or smal! aimounts, to suit all 
classes of investors and Institutions, and for im- 
mediate deliv ery 3 and all business connected with 
investments in Government Bonds, transfers of 
Registered Certificates. Exechan nge of upon 
Bonds for Registered, Coilection of interest, &c., 
attended to on favorable terms. 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds tought 
and sold on Commission; Gold Coupons and Amer- 
ican and foreign Coin bought and sold; approved 
deposit accounts received. 


FISK & HATCH. 


Ceorge Opdyke & Go., 
BANKERS, 


c No. 25 Nassau St.. New York. 





0 ay 
London prime bankers, 4.77@4.78 











Transact a General Banking Business, RE- 
CEIVE DEPOSITS subject to check at sight, 
and allow interest on daily balances at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. per annum, credited month- 
ly. Checks drawn upon us pass through the Clear- 
ing House. 

ISSUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 
payable on demand, or at fixed date, with interest 
as agreed upon. 

MAKE COLLECTIONS at lowest rates with 
prompt returns. 

EXFCUTE INVESTMENT ORDERS ana 
negotiate COMMERCIAL PAPER, 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES a specialty. 


1 PER,..CENT. NET 





ney. Wheat Farm Security worth three 

to six times the loan. Best of references 
given. Address, D. 8S. B. JOHNSTON, Negotiator 
of Mortgage Loans, St. Pau), Minnesota, 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


EXPLAINING THE 


(0 per Cent. lowa Mortgages. 


Guaranteed by the Iowa Loan and Trust Co. 
Negu HARRIS 8 H. HAYDEN, 
cparttat sel No. 259 Broadway, ! mm 


' ' 

Union Dime Savings Bank, 
Nos. 3% & 39 CANAL ST., corner Laight. 
Open daily from 16 to 3, and Monday Evenings 5to7. 
Assets—Over Eleven Miliion Dollars, 

one ——— Million Dolhiars. 
er cent. Interest allowed. | 
me ain English, French ont Gern: 
G. 8. CHAPIN, 'l'reas. N.J. HAIL NES. Pres’. 
T. 8S. ARMOUR, Secretary. 











Lamb Knitting Machine | 


Is the only Machine that can knit all sizes of work, 
and narrow and widen it: t 


wear, Jackets, Shawls, ry ei 
25,0 different Garments. 
in Manufacturing Knit Goods 3. 


Goods. Women make 835 
wanted. 
List Address LAMB KNITTING 


icago, ni, or 922 Chestnut St., P Phiia. 





hat can shape and com- 
picts, without hand-finishing, seamless Hosiery, 

loves, and Mittens, or knit them in all sizes; or 
knit Ribbed Double, and Fancy stitches for Under- 
t knits over 
100 m.. cent. profit 
The Farmer trebles 
the value of his Wool by converting it into Knit 
-00 a day with it. Agents 
Sena for Samples of work, and reduced 
Price MA- 
CHINE CO., Chicopee Falls, Mass. ; Cincinnati, O.; 





835 








E. Ridley 


309, 311, 311 1-2 Grand St., N.Y, 
RETAIL. 
Silk Velvets. 


105 PIECES—SEAL BROWN, NAVY BLUE, 
INVISIBLE AND Porris GREENS, CARDIN- 
ALS, etc.. $1.50, $1.75, $2, $2.25 per yard. 

2C CASES BLACK SILK BONNET VELVETS, 
$1.38. $1.50, $1.75. $2. 

>) —50 PIECES — MAGNIFICENT— 

at $2.0 and $2.7! 

150 TECES Or BLACK VELVETEEN, We., 
58c., We., Toc. up. 


OUR OWN FINISH-—CANNOT BE 
FOUND ELSEWHERE. 


Gros Grain Sash Ribbons, ) p . 
Gres Grain Bonnet Ribbons,  Bargailts. 


Ostrich Tips and Plumes. 











REAL OSTRICH PLUMES, at 65c., T5c., $1, $1.25, 
$1.50, up to $20. 


WINCS—BIRDS. 








Cutthis out 


BROWNE'S Metallic Weather Strips 
entirely exclude COLD drafts and 
bust soemna we windows and doors, stop 
RATTLI HES. Stood the test 
Enclose 25 cts.for samples, 


&le BROADWAY.N.Y. 





IMMENSE VARIETY 
MINGS FROM AUCTION, at Sc. on the dollar. 





THREAD, GUIPURE and YAK LACES. 
FRENCH and HAMBURGH EDGINGS. 
PLAIN and BEADED SILK FRINGES. 


SHADES. . 





DECAL CO MANIE, 
R PICTURES, with book 
of bao ° aan full instructions in this 
a new and beautiful art sent post paid for 10 
cts, 100 assorted pictures, 50 cts. They are Heads, Landscape 
Animals, Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic fice 
ures, &c, ey can be ear ails ran sferred to any article so as to 
imitate the most beaut ifal ° = o five beantital GEM 
CHROMOS" for 10 cents Agents wanted. 
Address J. L. PATTED 162 Willen St. New York. 


10,40 Agents wanted to sell: 
Echoes of a C entury, a Manus 
of our oo 60 cts ; and’ 
Centennial Games, 50 new Par 
ae Games on 60 cards,75 cts.24,- 

sold. Both mailed for #1 
ae B. TREAT, 805 B’way, N.Y. 













Oy 





Fancy Articles. 
NEW DISPLAY for 


WEAR — JEWELRY 
SOAPS, BELTS and LEATHER GOODs, 


HOSIERY. 





OUR STOCK 

















~ LAST SEASON our Agency 
business surpessed all others. 
It amounted to a quarter mil- 
lion of dollars. Many Agents 
laid up from two to three 
thousand dollars each, in 





TED WEEKLY, New Y 
— , Chicago, or Atlanta,G: 














& CATALOGUE 
INE CQ.NEW YORK. 


CHINA 








FIFTEEN PER CENT. LESS 
THAN WHOLESALE PRICES. 


DECORATED DINNER SETS, French China, 
8 and upward. 

DECORATED THA SETS, French China, $8 47 and 

upward. 

DECORATED TOILET SETS, English China, $5 47 
and upward. 

FRENCH CHINA ped gt DINNER SETS, $24 47 
an upward. 

BOHEMIAN CUT GoBLETS, $1 73a dozen and 

ae and Glass Decbrated to order on the 

St” LARGEST STOCK IN AMERICA, 


R. H. MACY & CO., 


14th street and 6th Avenue. 


Magnetic Engines 


For Church and Parlor Be, 1 Romine ees Machines, 
Pumps, Dentists’ Lathes, , Fans, 
and ail light work. They are y by safe, and 
reliable—economical and durable. Send for cir- 
cular to 





L. BASTET, 
QT BROADWAY New York City. 
State agents wanted. 


Marcy’ 6 Sciopticon and lasters Fides. 


and brilliant effecta. 
Special. Offers to Sunday-Schools. 


L. J. MARCY, 150 CHESTNUT ST, Tesmee: -'phia. 











EXTENSION TO OUR PREMISES, 
ANT ID 
LVE (58,985) 
MODATION OF CUSTOMERS. 


Our Stock. 
ORDERS BY MAIL 


PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 





Prices guaranteed for 10 days only. 


EK. RIDLEY & SONS 


309, 311, and 311 1-2 GRAND §ST., 
56, 58, 60, 62, G64, 66, GS & 70 Allen St., 
Fifth Block East from the Bowery. 


Andrews’ Patent Elevators constantly running 
on the east and west cides of the establishment, 
connecting with our upper floors. 


GRAND STREET CROSS-TOWN LINE OF 
CARS PASSES THE DOOR AND CONNECTS 
WITH EVERY CITY CAR AND STAGE 
ROUTE GOING NORTH AND SOUTH. SsIx 
MINUTES’ RIDE FROM THE CORNER OF 
BROADWAY. 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311, 3114 Grand St., N.Y. 
RETATL. 


BLACK DRESS SILKS 


Bargains at 95c. & 98c. per yard, 
FINER QUALITIES at $1.15, $1.20, $1.25, $1.30, 
CASHMERE FINISH, $1.45, $1.50, $1.65, £1.75, $1.90 
#2, $2.25, £2.50, up to #3. 75. 


25 PLECES OF AL L SILK GROS GRAINS, at 
$1.25, $1.50. Worth $2.25. These Silks are 


Under Regular Prices and Well 
Worthy Ins} Inspection. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Nos. 309, 311, 3114 GRAND ST., 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68 and 70 Allen St., 
Fifth Bleck East from the Bowery. 





t@” GRAND STREET CROSS-TOWN LINE 
OF CARS Passes the Door, and connects with 
every City Car and Stage Route going North and 
South. Six Minutes’ Ride from the corner of 





Largest Stock in this City to Select from. 
REAL OSTRICH TIPS—ALL COLORS—from 


EVERY COLOR, SHADE and SHADED, 
10c., 1dc., 2c., 25c., 40c. up. 
of FEATHER TRIM- 


WORSTED FRINGES-ALL THE NEW 


NECK and TOILET 
PE ERFUMERY, FANCY 


LARGEST DISPLAY OF LADIES’, 
GENTY and CHILDREN s UNDERW EAR EVER 
XHIBITED. 


Cannot be described. It is simply Immense. 


We Invite You to Inspect 





E. Ridley & Sons, 


309, $11, 31134 GRAND ST., N. Y. 


HAT DEPARTMENT, 


Largest in America. 








The LARGEST COLLECTION OF NOVELTIES 
in TRIMMED ROUND HATS and BONNETS, yet 
exhibited in this City, FULLY 


One-Third Less than Prices Elsewhere. 


FELT HATS. 


200 Cases of AMERICAN FELT HATS, ALL 
COLORS, at 10c., 20c., 25c., 30c., and 35c. each. 

500 Cases of ENGLISH FULTS, at 50c., We., 65. 
and 70c. In all the LEADING COLORS and 
SHAPES—LUCIA, CONWAY, CHESTER, etc.,etc. 

750 Cases Real FRENCH FELT HATS—FINEST 
FINISH, IN ALL COLORS, at 65c., 85c. and Sc. 

100 Cases BOYS’ HATS in Felt, Cloth, Velour, 
Velvet, etc., at 25c., 35c., We., T5c., up to $3. 








MEN'S HATS, 


SOFT FELT, 75c., 85c., #1. up. 
GENTS’ SILK DRESS HATS, $8, usual price, $4 
GENTS’ SILK DRESS HATS, #4, usual price, $5. 
GENTS’ SILK DRESS HATS, £5, usual price, ¢€. 
GENTS’ SILK DRESS HATS, $6, usual price, $8. 


KK. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311% GRAND ST., 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, ES, 70 ALLEN ST. 


FIFTH BLOCK EAST FROM THE BOWERY. 








f 


ANDREW'S PATENT ELEVATORS constantly run- 
ning on the East and West sides of our Establishe 
ment, connecting with BONNET Department. 


New Department. 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


$09, 311, 311 1-2 Grand St. 
NEW YORK, 





Boys’ and Children’s Suits, 


NEW STYLES EVERY MORNING, 


TO-DAY. 


BOYS’ SCTIOOL SUITS, $275, $3 25, up. 

BOYS’ KILT SUITS, #3 75, $4 50, $4, up. 

BOYS’ DRESS SUITS, £5, £6, $7 50, up to $20. 
BOYS’ ULSTER OVERCOATS, WITH HOODS, 
$4 75, 85, up. 

BOYS’ PLAIN OVERCOATS, £275, 3, €3 50, up. 
BOYS’ CAPE OVERCOATS, IN BLUE, BROWN 
AND BLACK BEAVER, at $5 5S, up. 





LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BEAVER AND CLOTH 
CLOAKS, at $175, $250, $350 to $130. LADIES’: 
from $25 to $35, 

CHILDREN’S CLOTH SACKS, $1 25, $1 50, up. 


Over 500 Ladies’ Suits, 


FROM $7 to $75 EACH, 


Orders Promptly Executed. 
Perfect Fit Guaranteed, 


FELT SKIRTS, 


5e., GOe., T5e., 85c.. $1 to $4 50. 


EE. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Nos. 369, 311, 311'4 GRAND 8T., 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 6, 68 and 70 ALLEN ST., N. Y. 
Fifth Block east from the Bowery. 


Grand street cross-town line of cars passes the 
door and connects with every city car and 





Broadway. bn 


goute going north and south, Six minutes’ 
from the corner vf Broadway. 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XII, No. 16, . 








Farm and Garden. 


THE DEPOPULATION OF THE FARMING 
TOWNS. 

T one of the Berkshire, Mass., cattle shows 

the address, by Alexander Hyde, of Lee, was on 
the appropriate topic of “The depopulation of the 
rural districts, the causes and the remedies.”’ He 
stated that nearly half the population of Massachu- 
setts were concentrated in her fourteen cities, and that 
ascore of populous towns contained a large fraction 
@f the balance. Of the thirty-one towns in Berkshire 
only eleven have increased in population during the 
last five years, though the population of the county 
has increased some 2,000 in this time. The increase 
had mainly been in the three towns of Adams, Pitts- 
field, and Dalton. The two great causes for the de- 
crease in the agricultural towns were a desire for a 
more social life, and earning a living in a more easy 
way than by agriculture, though a want of good 
church privileges, good schools, and easy transporta- 
tion also had aninfluence. Mr. Hyde deprecated this 
state of things, and encouraged the farmers to 
strengthen the things that remain by keeping up the 
ehurches, schools, roads, and allsocial institutions, by 
cultivating smaller farms, and allowing the rocky hill 
pastures to grow up witb forest trees, giving more at- 
tention to sheep husbandry and especially to the rais- 
ing of mutton and lambs for the butcher, the most 
profitable part of sheep husbandry in these days. He 
gave it as his opinion that a young man could make 
more money buyiug a farm ou one of the hill towns 
of Berkshire, at the present low prices, than by obey- 
ing Greeley’s injunction, “ Go west.” These hill towns 
also were becoming favorite resorts of citizens, as here 
they could enjoy pure air and water, fresh milk and 
butter,and have Sunday seven days in the week. If 
*“Ichabod”’ is ever written on these hills it will be for 
the want of enterprise on the part of the inhabitants. 
Here and there, scattered in the rural districts, are in- 
dividual farmers who are constantly improving their 
lands, and are making money and enjoying life in spite 
of the general depression of society and property. 
What these individuals are doing all can do, and the 
glory of the hill towns, an intelligent and virtuous 
population, will be retained. 

INGENUITY IN MILK ADULTERATION.—It has 
been said that the only way to be sure that you get 
undiluted milk is to have the milking done under your 
own eye, but even this cannot always be depended 
upon. In Europe, where asses’ milk is much esteemed 
for its curative properties, it is a common thing to 
lead the animals to the customer’s door to be milked. 
A recent Continental traveler, referring to this cus- 
tom, asserts that “ theass-milkers in the Italian towns 
usually carry a bladder of lukewarm water under 
their cloaks, kept up tothe heat of the body under 
the armpits, of the contents of which they furtively 
infuse a portion into the several milk-jugs in the face 
of the domestics, who never suspect the trick. Thus 
are poor patients, when given up by the faculty and 
sent to languish under an Italian sun, and die, turned 
over to the tender mercies of tricksters, generally the 
associates or creatures of cheating hotel keepers.” 














these sensible directions to a correspondent who has 
tried everything to cure a valuable horse of the 
scratches: ‘‘ Wash the sore heel with castile soap as 
long as the disease lasts. After washing rub with but- 
ter or lard to keep the skin soft. If the case is a se- 
Vere one, and of long standing, attend to the general 
health of the animal. Feed little if any heating food, 
sux) as corp, or corn meal, but give short, or green 
fodder, or other gently loosening food, and work 
lightly in ali good weather. Shutting a horse in a 
close stable without giving exercise is a poor way to 
cure scratches or other diseases. Work the horse care- 
fully every day, feed light food, but plenty of it, wash 
the heels in soapsuds every morning and night, using 
a little grease after washing, and at the end of two 
months report the case again to the Farmer, and if no 
relief has been obtained, we will republish several re- 
ceipts recommended for curing scratches by the use of 
drugs and ointments.” 


Corn FoppER.—The curing of fodder corn is 
managed badly in places, as need not be this drying 


season. Don’t cut and bind in bundles or lay it on the 
gZround. It will be sure to mould under the band, and 
the more it is wilted and broken in handling before 
being put in the shock the weaker it will get in the 
knees, and the more the shocks will stagger, twist, and 
falidown. Let it be rather ripe before cutting, and 
put in small shocks at once as cut, setting each hand- 
ful carefully around the center of the shock. Some 
have a wooden horse to shock upon. A bean-pole for 
each would help. Only get the shocks to stand up- 
right, and they will cure without further trouble, if 
left in the field long enough.—Hartford Courant. 


. THE UsE OF DYNAMITE IN CLEARING LAND.— 
The value of this explosive in agricultural operations, 
has been favorably shown in a recent clearing of a 
tract of land in Ireland. The land was so covered 
With boulders as to be useless on account of the cost 





of removing them, until dynamite was tried. Charges 
of two ounces in.asix-inch hole shattered immense 
sunken boulders, so that they could be removed with 
ease, and the pieces used in building walls without 
dressing. Loose boulders were broken up by placing 
charges of dynamite upon them and covering these 
with other boulders. The explosion broke both the 
boulders into fragments fit for building stone. We 
have seen dynamite used with perfect success in blow- 
ing stumps to pieces preparatory to the final clearing 
of forest-land. 


HARNESSES.—When you think of buying a har- 
ness, examine the leather of the hame-strap, and the 
near tuck pf the throat-latch, and hkewise of the 
crouper. If these ends are of slazy stuff, calculated 
to squash and plague you while trying to make them 
enter their loops, don’t buy. The man who cut the 
harness did not have the interest of the purchaser in 
his mind. At three separate and distinct scowls for 
each buckling the harness would be dear as a gift. 
And most likely faults and oversights run through the 
entire rig.—Hartford Courant. 


Poppres.—Seven hundred and fifty thousand 
acres in India are devoted to opium culture. 


Publishers’ Department, 


NEW YORK, OCTOBER 20, 1875. 














SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. : 
N entering fully upon the editorial manage- 
ment of the Christian Union, Mr. Beecher 
said, among other things: ‘* With a change in the 
business organization, I propose to take. a far 
more active part, and to make the paper my own 
in amore important sense than ever it has been. 
I shall consider it a parish parallel with Plymouth 
Church, and shail give it the same earnest zeal 
that I give to that; the same spirit, and the same 
views of Christian life and dispositions.” 

It will hereafter be the authorized medium for 
the publication of 

MR. EEECHER’S SERMONS, 

taking the place of the Plymouth Pulpit, which 
was discontinued with the close of the seventh 
volume. This step has been taken after careful 
deliberation, and will, we trust, meet the approval 
of our subscribers. To those who have been sub- 
scribers to the ‘‘ Pulpit,” we have assumed the 
labor and expense of completing their subscrip- 
tions by sending them the Christian Union for 
the unexpired term, and extended the subscrip- 
tion of such as are subscribers to both periodicals 
to the full limit of the Plymouth Pulpit in addi- 
tion to the limit of their subscription to the 
Christian Union. To the very large number of 
strangers who attend the services .at Plymouth 
Church during the year, we believe it will be wel- 
come news that by subscribing to the Christian 
Union they can not only secure the sermons, but 
also other matter of a varied and interesting 
character, adapted to the literary wants of the 
Christian household. 

The paper will also be the authorized medium 
for the publication of all of Mr. Beecher’s literary 
productions, including the Star Papers and other 
matter, the issue of which is contemplated. 

MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 
will also continue to write exclusively for the 
Christian Union. Arrangements have already 
been made for a THANKSGIVING as well as a 
CHRISTMAS Story from her pen. She will also 
be a frequent contributor to other departments 
of the paper. 
SERIAL STORIES. 

Arrangements have been made for serial stories 
by Rev. Edward E. Hale, D.D., author of ‘‘A Man 
without a Country,” and ‘‘ In His Name ;” ‘‘ Henry 
Churton,” (Hon. A. W. Tourgee, Judge of the 
Superior Court of North Carolina,) author of 
‘* Toinette,” ete., and negotiations are in progress 
for serial stories from others whose names will be 
hereafter announced. Among the numerous’ 


CONTRIBUTORS 


we mention the following: 


HENRY ALLON, (Editor British “ H. H.” 

Quarterly Review. T. W. HIGGINSON. 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT, PAUL H. HAYNE. 
CHARLES G. AMES. LUCRETIA P. HALE. 
LYMAN ABBOTT. EDWARD EVERETT HALB. 
JOHN 8. C. ABBOTT. GAIL HAMILTON. 
ELIHU BURRITT. SARAH O. JEWETT. 
LEONARD BACON. MARTHA J. LAMB. 
EDWARD BEECHER. AUGUSTA LARNED. 
MRS. H. W. BEECHER. PROF. TAYLER LEWIS. 
CHAS. L. BRACE. LUCY LARCOM. 
LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON. JAMES H. MORSE. 
AMELIA E. BARR. GEORGE McDONALD. 
THOMAS K. BEECHER. B. G. NORTHRUP. 
JOEL BENTON. KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 
MRS. J. G. BURNETT. PRES. NOAH PORTER, (Yale.) 





HENRY A. BEERS. 

ANNA C. BRACKETT. 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
MRS. M. E. BRADLEY. 
WOLCOTT CALKINS. 

JOHN W. CHADWICK. 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
ROSE TERRY COOKE. 

J. LEONARD CORNING. 

C. P. CRANCH. 

MARY MAPES DODGE. 
ANNIE 8. DOWNS. 

MARY B. DODGE. 

SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 
JOHN N. DICKIE. 

EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
PROF. GEO. P. FISHER, (Yale.) 
JAMES T. FIELDS. 

EMILY FAITHFULL. 

KATE FOOTE. 

WM. LLOYD GARRISON. 
GRACE GREENWOOD. 
HOWARD GLYNDON. 

MRS. R. 8. GREENOUGH. 
WASHINGTON GLADDEN. PROF. B. L. YOUMANS. 
MRS. 8. C. HALLOWELL. PROF. C. YOUNG, ete., ete. 

The paper will continue to present as great a 
variety as possible, by the best contributors. 
The several departments will embrace the Out- 
look, or brief comments on current events, editori- 
als, stories, poetry, contributed articles on various 
subjects, reviews of .books, the Household, the 
Little Folks, the Church, and the Week, compris- 
ing the leading news, both sacred and secular, 
Scientific and Sanitary, the Sunday School, Art, 
Music, Questions and Answers, Uppermost Topics, 
Farm and Garden, and Financial. In brief, we 
shall publish a comprehensive 

FAMILY RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER. 

The Christian Union was among the first to 
offer picture premiums as a means of attracting 
the public to the merits of its literary contents. 
This feature was never intended to be permanent. 
It was simply another form of advertising, and 
attained the desired object. In accordance with 
the original intention, we now propose to diseon- 
tinue the picture premiums, and to rely upon the 
merits of the paper for a continuance of public 
favor. For the small sum of $3.20 per year, in- 
cluding the prepayment of postage at the mailing 
instead of the receiving office as heretofore, we 
shall furnish fifty-two numbers of the Christian 
Union, or 1248 pages, comprising not less than 
two thousand three hundred and eight columns 
of reading matter in one year, which, if issued in 
book form, would cost the subscriber over ten 
times the subscription price of the paper. 

TO AGENTS. 

We desire to retain the hearty co-operation of 
the large number of agents through whose instru- 
mentality our circulation was secured. In addi- 
tion to a cash commission on each subscription 
sent in, we shall also offer 

COMPETITIVE PREMIUMS 
in cash to the agents sending us the largest lists, 
By this plan, if the agent does not succeed in 
securing one of the prizes, he nevertheless is fully 
compensated for his services by the cash commis- 
sions. His time and labor are therefore not lost. 
The full particulars of this plan will be sent on 
application to any whe feel desirous of acting as 
agents. We desire agents in every township, and 
no matter how small the field in which they may 
be able to canvass, we will be pleased to secure 
their services. There will be 
NO EXPENSE FOR AN OUTFIT, 

no freights to pay, no premiums to handle, and 
nothing to reduce the liberal cash commissions 
they receive on every subcription. And should 
they be successful in securing a large list, they 
will also receive one of the handsome cash pre- 
miums. The amount thus to be distributed is 


TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


SARAH J. PRITCHARD. 
ELIZ. SUUART PHELPS. 
ABBY SAGE RICHARDSON. 
JAMES RICHARDSON. 
MRS. L. G. RUNKLE. 
R. W. RAYMOND. 
RACHEL POMEROY. 
MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 
JANE G. SWISSHELM. 
PROF. W. G. SUMNER. 
HOMER B. SPRAGUE. 
REV. DAVID SWING. 
JOSEPH P. THOMPSON, (Ber- 
lin.) 
CELIA THAXTER. 
H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 
EDWARD C. TOWNE. 
GEORGE M. TOWLE. 
J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL. 
CHAS. DUDLEY WARNER, 
JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
SARAH C. WOOLSEY. 
LUCY B. WIGGIN. 


All correspondence in reference to agencies and 
the promotion of the circulation should be ad- 
dressed to Horatio C. King, Assistant Publisher. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 

In response to the wishes of advertisers, and in 
view of the continued depression in all branches 
of business, the rates of advertising have been re- 
duced. We desire and intend to give to advertisers 
entire satisfaction. Correspondence in reference 
to this subject should be addressed to Chas. F, 
Chichester, who is in charge of that department, 
Other correspondence relating to the general in- 
terests of the paper, and all remittances, should 
be addressed to H. M. Cleveland, Publisher, 27 
Park Place, New York. 








EXPIRATIONS.—Loogk AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 





